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For the Companion. 


PHIL. 


Old Timothy Barnes told the story, while we 
sat on the cliff overlooking the mine and the 
gloomy wall of the prison. The place is full of 
sad histories, but none, I think, so sad as the 
story of Phil, as told us by the old Tennessee 
mountaineer. Of course old Timothy told the 
story in the quaint dialect of his people, but I 
turn the narrative into plain English. 


«There never was a likelier girl than Phil,’’ he | 


said. ‘My old woman and I lived 
alongside of Hoover, Phil’s father, in 
a crack of Raccoon Mountain. We 
knew Phil from the day she was born. 

“We saw a heap of trouble on the 
Raccoon, but the worst of the bad luck 
always fell upon Phil. She was born 
to trouble. The very day she was born 
her mother died. That was the begin- 
ning of the bad luck. She was a good 
woman, and Phil took after her some. 
She had her grit, and her way of ha- 
ting a lie, and her cheerfulness of spirit; 
but for daring and recklessness Phil was 
her father’s own daughter. She grew 
up as free as a deer, and as saucy as a 
blackbird, and so wild in her ways that 3 
my old womar: allowed it was a down- l 
right shame for a girl to fly about so. 

‘‘When she was a year old, Hoover 
used to take her to the timber, and set 
her in a lot of dry leaves whilst we were 
cutting wood. She'd sit there and listen 
to the birds till she learned all their 
tunes long before she learned to talk. 
As she grew up, she’d climb a sapling 
and imitate the mocking-birds and crows till 
Hoover would stop his work to laugh. She got 
way ahead of her teachers, for there were turns 
to Phil’s tunes that the old Tennessee mocker 
himself couldn’t touch. They knew her, the 
birds did. She had only to pucker up her lips 
and give a saucy chirrup, and away down in the 
huckleberry thicket a mocking-bird would sing 
back the identical note—one as saucy and as 
sweet as the other! 

“She had such a way of getting into every- 


body’s heart that you couldn’t help loving her; | 


and the way she loved her old father was a lesson 
to some that have more learning and less princi- 
ple. She would have died for him any day the sun 
ever rose. She was always ready to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with Hoover. 

“So when Hoover started a still in Hideout cave 
it was all right to Phil, because it was Hoover 
that did it. We argued mightily against it, but 
it was no use. 
such work, so my old woman went over and he- 


sought Hoover not to do it on account of Phil | 


and his dead wife; but he was set upon it, and 
my old woman pointed to Phil sitting in a patch 
of sunshine on the doorstep, and burst out crying. 
Said she: 


“*Take her, Hoover, an’ kill her, an’ give her 


ter we-uns ter bury whilst she air good an’ happy, | 


an’ disgrace an’ trouble air onknown ter her. 


She’ll live ter hate ye; when she air ole enough 
ter onderstand she'll hate ye!’ 

‘‘And that little girl rose up like a young tiger- 
cat, and fastened one little claw in my wife’s 
shoulder, and laid the other on Hoover’s breast. 

“ *Hit’s a lie!’ said she. ‘Hit’s a lie, father! 
I'll stan’ by ye’—she lifted her hand, not know- 
ing she was taking an oath—‘l’ll stan’ by ye 
allus 


“That was Phil’s oath, and she kept it faith- 
fully. 


“The still was quick to come into favor. 


Raccoon Mountain boys fairly besieged that hole | 


in the ground where Hoover made wild-cat whis- 
key. Everybody was so taken with Phil that no- 
body would have dreamed of reporting Hoover's 
unlawful still to the authorities. And she was | 


as peart asa bird in a honeysuckle bush. She | 


used to brag mightily of her accomplishments 
in ‘stilling. 
little motherless girl! 

“One day she came to me with a saucy little 
twinkle in her eye, and said she, ‘Tim, did ye 
ever see a young buck climb a tree back’ards ?’ 

‘Get out, Phil!’ said I. ‘Ye be allus tryin’ 
ter hector folks.’ 

‘*How she laughed! 


Hoover’s wife was always against | 


The | shut my eyes as a bullet went whistling by on its | 


She didn’t know any better, poor | 


‘««T set a trap las’ night,’ said she, ‘to ketch the 
coon ez hev helped hisse’f ter my backin’s lately. 
I shuk up the kaig, an’ drapped in a passel o’ 
hickeyes an’ a shovelful o’ ashes, an’ kivered it 

|up keerful agin. By the time the moon clomb 


the mount'n here, came Woodpecker Batey, the | 


red-headed valley chap, an’ his gang. I came on 
home an’ left they-uns ther’, an’ this mornin’ the 
backin’s air gone, an’ the Woodpecker air tryin’ 
ter climb a saplin’ back’ards!’ 

‘Phil laughed until I thought she’d burst her 
buttons off, but after a bit it turned out that the 
girl's joke didn’t have any fun in it. 

“The time we always dreaded had come. Batey 
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hounds on Hoover's track. The man was run 
| down to destruction in a single night. 

“Such a night! 

when we heard a rattle of the latch and some one 


| calling, ‘Tim! Tim! There’s trouble to the still!” | 


“Trouble at the still! 
years for that word. 


We had listened five 


“There stood Phil in her night-gown, and her | 


gun flung across her shoulder, begging me to 
| come to the help of Hoover. 
“My old woman reached out and dragged the 
| girl in, and pushed her upon the bed. 
| §¢¢Set ther’!’ said she. 
murder you this night, nohow"’ 
| Quicker than a flash of lightning something 
went through the window. There was a flutter 
| of white in the moonlight, and Phil was gone. 
| I ran after her toward the still. 
| «Jt was almost as bright as day, and so still 
that I thought Phil must have dreamed there was 
a raid until I came in sight of the cave. Then I 
|saw what made me drop down and hold my 
| breath. 
for the cave, and in the Hideout’s black mouth, 
| full in the moonlight, stood Phil. 
| Halt!’ said she. The men fell back. 
| The one that comes a step nigher dies in his 
| tracks!” 

*¢ «For heaven’s sake, little Phil!’ said I, and I 


| way toward her. There was a scramble, and 
| then all was still, and I crept down to go to Phil. 
|’ «There was a scent of burnt w hiskey and a heap 
| of white ashes, and the lantern was left burning 
| in a crack of the wall, but Phil was gone. There 
was blood on the floor I snatched the lantern 
| down, and followed the red trail out of the back 
end of the cave, for I knew she’d follow Hoover 
till the last breath left her body. 
| ‘Outside the cave I shut off the light and lis- 
|tened. There was no sign nor sound, and I 
| dropped down to peep through the yellow sedge 
| grass. 

All at once something took hold of my heart, 
| and held it till I couldn’t move hand nor foot to 


was the deputy-marshal, and he set the blood- | 


It was along about midnight | 


‘They be n’t goin’ to| 


A gang of men with guns were making | 


‘Halt! | 


| 





go to her ati she iar | in the tall, wet grass, nel 
face turned up to the moon, and the blood show- 
ing on her white night-gown. I crawled around 
to that little bundle of white, afraid to touch it, 
it was so still and deathlike. Then I saw the 
blood on her throat,—a necklace of it around the 
little bird-throat,—and then I dropped my head 
and cried like a child. 
‘¢¢Poor little Phil!’ said I. 
shot you, and left the pretty throat. Poor little 
bird! poor little motherless mocking-bird !’ 
*‘T took the little brown hand in mine. 
warm! 
_ back again, and I took the baby in my arms and 


It was 






brook, and laid her down. 
Then I took the little head 


and ran my hand over the 
bare throat. 

“<*Thank God!’ I said. ‘She has been choked 
by a bloody hand, but the bird’s throat is not 
slit.’ 

‘‘All at once she opened her eyes. 

“Tim,” said she, ‘holp me up.” 

“At the sound of her voice, so natural, the 
man in me went off again, and I crouched there 
| by the embers and cried likea baby And that 
| girl just rose up and said: 
| ***Don’t stop to whimper, man! They’re after 
| father, a-runnin’ of him down like a deer, I crep’ 
through the grass to tell him, but they shot me, 


an’ they’ll git him down ter the laurel thicket | 


‘less I kin git ther’. I helt ’em—helt ’em at the 
cave’s mouth tell he got out t’other way An’ 
| then they shot me. Quick! Holp me out ter fa- 
ther" 

‘Before I knew what she was up to, she was 
| out like a ghost amongst tue shining laurel. 
started out after her, but a rifle rang out in the 
thicket, and a man’s voice said, ‘Git back, else 
| you’re a dead man!’ And then all was still, and 
the moon dropped back out of the way of the 
young day, and something told me that Phil’s 
good days were over 


before we heard—my wife and I, as we stood 
there listening by the open door—a rustling in 
the laurel just outside. 
| there like a shadow. 

“‘*Hide me!’ said he. 
hide me!’ 

“That one word was enough. My old woman | 
pointed to the roof-room, and when Hoover was 
up she dragged away the ladder and hid it. 

“Then came the men searching for him. They 
looked everywhere but in the right place; they 
did not think to look there, for the ladder was 
gone. Before they went away they told me that 
Hoover had shot Batey at the mouth of the cave, 
and that the wound was mortal. 

‘‘Not a word about Phil. Had they taken her? 
Not alive, I knew! It seemed no time at all be- 
fore we heard another creeping sound in the 
bushes, and a little creaking of the roof-room 
window, and a low voice: ‘Father! father!’ 


‘For the sake o’ Phil, 


‘They might have | 


The touch of it brought the man in me | 


carried her to the still-house | 


that had been on my knee, | 


1| 


“Back I went to the cabin, and it wasn’t long | 


Then Hoover rose up | 


“Then there was a sound of something sliding 
lagainst the cabin outside, and everything was 
| still. 

‘Presently the men came riding back. This 

time they hunted the ladder out, and climbed to 
| the roof-room. 

| ‘There was no man there. 
| bed, as if sound asleep. 
| About sunrise she staggered down; and when 
| I looked into her face I turned away my head. It 
| was like her dead mother’s when she lay in her 
| coffin. 

‘‘Before I could turn around again, I heard a 
| gasp, and then a fall, and Phil lay there in a dead 
faint on the floor. 

“T don’t need to tell you all that 
happened after that. It’s enough to 
know that Hoover was captured, and 
sentenced to the gallows for killing 
Batey; but the young lawyer that the 
court appointed to defend him got up a 
petition, and sent Phil to the governor 
with it. Her little heart-broken face 
touched more than the lawyer's words 
could; and Hoover’s sentence 
changed to imprisonment for life. 

“Then we tried to: bring Phil back 
to the Raccoon—Vack home. 

**‘Home?’ said she, ‘my home 
‘long o’ father.’ 

**sBut he’s a convict now, 
said I, 

*“¢*Hev a convic’ got no feelin’ ?’ she 
said, ‘an’ hev a convic’s daughter no 
duty? No,’ she said; ‘he’s my father, 
right or wrong. A girl hev no right to 
throw off her father, an’ I'll stan’ by 
that ole convic’, Tim, till the term air 
expired.’ 

“So Hoover’s lawyer fixed it that 
Phil was to board near the prison, and 
Sunday evenings the guards let her in 
to see her father. The man sat down 
and cried like a woman the first time he 
put on the prison stripes. But Phil saw 
him, and she laughed and said, ‘It fits too quick, 
father!’ Then she slipped out and sat down on a 

bench in the prison yard, and cried as if her heart 
were breaking. 

“She was always cheering up Hoover, but his 
was a life sentence, and the warden said he was 
bound to die unless he got out of that dungeon 
He was always longing for the mountain, begging 
even in his sleep to go back to it. 

‘Finally they sent him to the branch prison 
here in the mountain. Phil followed, though the 
lawyer fixed it up with Hoover that she was to 
stay down there and go to school. When he 
| told her, she swallowed back something in her 
throat and shook her head. 

**sT can't,’ said she. ‘I’d ruther die than to 
| leave him. 


| She stuck to him. 


But Phil lay on the 


was 


is 


honey, 





When she was ready to go 
the lawyer asked her if there was anything he 
| could do for her. She looked up so pitifully, that 
I couldn’t keep my eyes from watering, and said 
she, ‘Ef you could make a convic’ of me, too, 
| so’s I could stay by him always ?” 
| But she was not unmindful of the good words 
given her, for when the lawyer asked her if she 
| ever needed a friend to let him know, she saw 
the kindness of it. But she didn’t know any fine 
way of saying so; she just stooped down and 
| touched his hand with her poor lips. 
| ‘It was about sundown when they first sighted 
| the mountains. The sight was like medicine to 
Hoover; he cried like a child getting back home. 
| Phil let him have his cry out; then she bent 
| down and touched her lips to the ring around his 
| wrists under his handcuffs. And after a while he 
| dropped his head on the little girl’s shoulder, and 
| went to sleep. 
| “She was down at the prison constantly, for 
| Hoover was poorly. She even begged a job in 
the mines so that she could be near him when he 
was able to work. 

“That raised my old woman’s wrath. ‘To 
| think,’ said she, ‘of that baby, that skipped the 
| mountain like a wild doe, happy as a bird in the 
| sunshine, a-burrowin’ in a hole of the earth! 
Hoover ought to ’a’ thought o’ Phil whilst he was 
tyin’ the rope round his neck. A man hev the 
| right ter go ter the gallus ef he air minded ter, 

but he hev no right ter drag his chile ter it!’ 

“One morning I went down to the stockade to 
speak to the warden. He was not in the office. 

Nobody was there, and the stockade key was in 
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“nay lock on the outside of the gate. Only the | The little aul broke under it. 


THE YOUTH’S | 





And when I saw 


sick were in the stockade, and the prison doctor’s | her lying in her coffin, with a bunch of June 
horse was hitched close by whilst the doctor went | roses in her bosom, I was glad—oh, I was glad 


down to see a wounded miner at the works. 


The | Phil was dead! 


And looking down at the blessed 


warden went with him, and forgot to take the key. baby, my old face all tears, ‘Little girl,’ said I, 
“J was ready to turn back when I saw Phil| ‘rough clothes an unlikely surroundings don't 


crouched by the gate. 
denly it came to me that she was tempted. There | 


She was excited, and sud- | 


was Hoover’s chance! 


| 


“She would have lain down and died any | 


manner of death to give that old convict one | 


minute’s peace. And there was freedom—the key, 
the horse, and the unbroken wilderness of moun- 
tains. How I felt for the child, so beset by the 
evil spirit of temptation and the good spirit of 
love! 

“Three times she reached out her hand and 
touched the key—then drew back and held her 
hand fast behind her. Three times,—then she 
flung her hands over her ears and shot out down 
the mountain, like a deer before the hounds. 

“Away from temptation! How I felt, one 
minute hoping she’d do it, and the next afraid she 
might. Oh, she was good blood, for all her wild 
raising! 

“The next time I saw her, looking like a flower 
the rain had washed whilst it was beating it, I 
said, ‘Blessed is he that overcometh!’ She looked 
at the blue sky, as if she might have been search- 
ing for the Lord Himself, and said: 

«*«T bea convic’s daughter, but I be n’t a rascal.’ 

*«*Thank God!’ said I, to myself; ‘the hand 
that visits the iniquities of the father on the chil- 
dren, visits the virtues of the mother on them as 
well.” 

“That night I told the warden about it. Said 
he, ‘she told me that she was tempted, and asked 
me to forgive her.’ I reckon he did, for she came 
and went to the stockade at all times. Hoover 
was growing worse and worse. 

“One day she came to me, and said, ‘Tim, ye 
hev always been a frien’ to we-uns.’ 

“Said I, ‘I’m a better one to-day than ever 
before, Phil.’ 

«¢Then,’ said she, ‘I want to ask a word 0’ ye.’ 

“Then she told me to go to Nashville and tell 
the lawyer that she needed a friend. I went, and 
he came straight back with me. All day he and 
Phil sat by the bunk in the hospital where Hoover 
lay dying. 

“That evening he went back to Nashville, and 
a telegraph dispatch came to Phil that he would 
be up next night. I never saw Phil so worried. 
She was always whispering to Hoover, to ‘live till 
it came.’ Once the man cried out, ‘I can’t die an’ 
go ter her with the brand o’ Cain on my brow. I 
can't.” 

** *Hit’s a-comin’, father,’ Phil told him; 
pard'n air comin’. 
comes.” 

“She was terribly worried, going to the door to 
listen for the train, then back to cheer Hoover up. 
Once the prison bloodhound howled, down at the 
stockade yard, and she stopped her ears with her 
fingers and hid her face in the coarse prison 
coverlid. 

“She didn’t say a word, but just crept down 
there by the bunk to wait for the messenger that 
would get there first, knowing that two were on 
the way—one coming up the mountain on the | 
breath of steam, and one riding in on the breath 
of the dying convict! 

“The warden was there and Phil and I, and a 
little black convict who had lost his arms in the 
mine, and was afraid to go to sleep on account of 
the dog’s howling: and the warden brought him 
into the white wing of the hospital. 

“Tt was an awful scene that the man’s sin had 
dragged his innocent daughter into. We sat there 
waiting whilst one messenger was getting in ahead 
of the other. Hoover was sinking fast. Phil was | 
praying aloud for the other messenger to get 
there, and the dog was howling like all possessed, 
and the little black boy was crying with fear. 

“Then, down the mountain, sounded the 
whistle; the train was making the last turn. 

‘Hoover rose upin bed. ‘Little Phil!’ said he, 
and fell back with a moan. 

“The dog stopped howling, and the guard got 
up an’ went out. Phil bent over the face on the 
yellow coverlid. 

*< «Father, the pardon air come!’ said she. 

“There was no answer. A sweat stood on 
Hoover’s forehead, and his eyes were fixed. One 
hand was tight down on Phil's, and Hoover was 
dead. 

“Phil gave one little choking moan, and rose as 
the lawyer came in, and pointed to the bunk. 

***Too late!" she said, ‘too late! He’s dead!’ 

‘She let them send her to school after Hoover 
died, but she was sadder than ever. She was a 
sort of missionary to the men at the prison. She 
never whistled again; the birds had it all to 
themselves. But down at the stockade Sunday 
evenings, a woman’s voice could be heard leading 
the men in their singing: 


‘the 
Ye must live till the cyars 


** ‘Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee, 
E’en though it be a cross, 
That raiseth me!’ 


“We knew the weight of the cross that had 
driven poor Phil nearer to her Maker; we knew it! 

“T never saw her smile for three years. They | 
couldn’t coax her from the prison, either. 

***My place air here,’ she said. ‘The brand air 
on my brow, too.’ 





“Visited on the child, the iniquity of the | funy 


father,’ thought I. But the cross was too heavy. 


hinder the growth of truth and virtue, for no 
truer heart ever beat than the heart of the convict’s 
| daughter, little Phil.’”’ 


WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 
—_——__<+or—____—_—- 


SUMMER’S FLIGHT. 


“Stay ! stay: !” the yearning mountains cry. 
“Stay! stay!” the drowsy cremeee sigh. 

But on and on the sweet guest 

With wind-blown hair = w= dng esta eyes. 
On, on, until her eager 

Abide amidst the yellow: wheat. 


Harper’s Weekly. —Lucy E. Tilley. 
—_—___~or—___—_ 
For the Companion. 


AN AMATEUR ELECTRICIAN. 


After Allen Waite recovered from the effects of the 
charge of shot lodged in his leg by Uncle Ira Town, 
he felt disinclined to resume the business of an ama- 
teur detective. He discovered that the badge and 
certificate received from the Western Detective Bu- 
reau were worthless; that he was not a real detective 
at all. Moreover, the young people of the town 
ascertained this fact as well, and guyed Allen unmer- 
cifully. 

“Say, Allen, who be you goin’ to arrest next?” 
would be asked a dozen times a day. 

Allen’s mother promptly vetoed any more detective 
business. “It’s altogether too risky,” she said. 
‘“Maybe the real thing isn’t so bad, for I never hear 
of them getting shot; but when one isn’t known as 
such, there’s no knowing what may happen.” 

Now Allen was a very restless young fellow, and 
soon began to hint that the West or a large city 
offered more inducements to a young man than a 
Vermont farm. This caused his parents much uneasi- 
ness, for Allen was their only child, and they did not 
wish to be parted from him. Uncle Silas, Mrs. Waite’s 
brother, who kept a grocery store in Boston, was 
again consulted. His advice was practically the same 
as before. 

“Keep the boy amused. Get him something to do 
that will please him. Above all, don’t let him come 
to the city,”’ said Uncle Silas, emphatically. 

“But what on earth can we do?” said Mr. Waite, 
in despair. ‘He’s had patent guns, traps, fishing 
rods, a bicycle that nearly broke his neck, and this 
detective photograph business which made Ira Town 
shoot him fora thief. Seems to me there’s nothing 
more left in Boston to buy for the boy.” 

Uncle Silas was like many others who give advice; 
he was able to indicate the proper way in a general 
manner, but did not trouble himself with details. 
These, which are often the most difficult to carry out, 
he left to others. 

Allen soon found something new to interest him. 
He read the weekly papers which were taken by his 
father through from beginning to end, advertise- 
ments and all. In these papers he found many allu- 
sions to the wonderful progress made in electrical 
science. In the advertising columns he found adver- 
tisements of books treating on electricity, and also 
of electrical apparatus of various kinds. 

After much thought he determined to apply the 
modern electrical system to the old Vermont farm. 
There were a dozen things which could be accom- 
plished by the judicious application of electricity. 
Electric bells all over the house, burglar alarms at the 
windows, opening the doors of the barns and stables 
and causing the gates to open and close at the touch 
of a button. 

He broached the subject to his parents, at the same 
time pointing out all the advantages that would re- 
sult from the adoption of electricity on the farm. 

“Is it going to cost much?” inquired his father, 
anxiously. 

“Ts it safe?” asked his mother, trembling as she 
thought of the former experiments. 

Allen laid an estimate of the expense involved be- 
fore his father, and assured his mother that in his 
hands electricity would be perfectly safe. 

“I don’t know,” she said, doubtfully. “It seems 
like tempting Providence to meddle with it. It 
always seemed to me the proper place for electricity 
is in the sky during a thunder-storm, and goodness 
knows it’s near enough then sometimes without 
bringing it into the house.” 

When Mr. Waite glanced over the estimate of the 
cost of material necessary to meet Allen’s idea of 
the electrical needs of his farm, he sighed. 

“This is worse’n the bicycle and the detective pho- 
tograph. Ye’d better connect us by telephone with 
the poor-farm while ye’re at it. We won’t need 
burglar alarms then, anyway. What on earth we 
want of burglar alarms here is more’n I can see. 
The windows of this house have been left open sum- 
mer nights for fifty years, and not a burglar’s got in 
yet. Anelectric door-bell!”” The farmer snorted as 
he glanced over the items. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
that one on the front door that I bought from a ped- 
ler the year your mother and I were married? It 
hasn’t been used a dozen times since. Guess it aint 
wore out. Opening the gate and barn doors by press- 
ing a button! What good’ll that do? The critters 
can’t get out till some one goes out and let’s ’em 
loose, and the doors can just as well be opened then 
as before.” 

But Allen was firm. He knew that the object of 
his parents’ life was to prevent him from leaving 
them, and the knowledge rendered him independent. 

‘Let the boy have the electricity,” said Mrs. Waite. 
**You know what brother Silas said.” 

Mr. Waite was on the point of saying some hard 
things about brother Silas, but refrained, well know- 
ing the uselessness of any remonstrance. The grip 
of an only son on his parents is firm. 

Allen derived great pleasure in corresponding with 
the different dealers who advertised in the weekly 
papers. Their letters were so respectful, beginning 
with “Dear Sir,” and ending with “Very respect- 
your obedient servant,” and addressed to 
“Allen Waite, Esq.” 
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Allen’s GET AY SE at one time exceeded that 
of Squire Wilkins himself, and when the material 
ordered began to arrive by express, the agent said 
there hadn’t been such a rush of business for years. 
There were coils of plain and insulated copper wire, 
boxes of gongs and buttons, insulators and battery 
material, glass jars and chemicals, together with a 
lot of tools with which to fit up the apparatus. 

Allen fitted up a room in the woodshed, and with 
the aid of a book on electricity and its mode of appli- 
cation, worked faithfully to carry out his electrical 
scheme. Being an ingenious, bright boy, he succeeded 
fairly well. The batteries were set up in his work- 
shop, the wires strung like cobwebs all over the 
place. 

The old nickel-plated gong on the front door, with 
its cross handle which required all one’s strength 
to pull down, and which, when it did give way sud- 
denly, caused a stroke on the gong inside loud and 
startling, gave piace to a little knob on one side the 
door post, where no one would ever think of looking 
for it, and half the people in the town would not 
know how to use it when they found it. 

Every window and door was fitted with a burglar 
alarm, which caused a loud ringing of the bell every 
time a window or door was opened or closed. These 
burglar alarms and the door-bell worked passably 
well, their only fault being that sometimes when 
they got started they would not stop ringing until 
every one became almost distracted by the din. 

The door-bell was the worst offender in this way, 
for it generally kept up its clatter until Allen was 
obliged to shut off the electricity at the battery. 
Fortunately, few of the people who called at the 
front door ever found the electric bell, or knew what 
the curious little white knob was for if they did see 
it. 

The minister, however, called one day, and, press- 
ing the button, started the bell ringing. It did not 
cease during his visit, and distracted his own atten- 
tion and that of every one else from the prayer he 
was accustomed to make on such occasions. Allen 
was not at home, and no one knew how to stop it. 

Opening and shutting the barn doors and gates was 
a complete failure. Do what he would, Allen could 
never make this part of his scheme succeed. The 
gates and doors obstinately refused to open and shut. 

The telephone was somewhat more successful. He 
established a line between the house and a barn in 
the lower field, and sometimes it would work. 

But he could never induce his father to use it, be- 
cause, as Mr. Waite said, he had no call to. “What 
on earth do I want to go hollering over to the house 
for from the lower field?”* 

A telephone with only one person to use it is an 
unsatisfactory affair. Allen induced his mother to 
talk with him once or twice, she remaining in the 
house while he went to the barn in the lower field; 
but when they had said “Hullo!” several times, they 
could think of nothing further to say. Mrs. Waite, 
moreover, approached the thing gingerly; she could 
never be quite persuaded that she wasn’t “tempting 
Providence.” 

Allen induced some of the boys of the neighbor- 
hood to go to the barn and talk with him, but one 
boy was so surprised at the phenomenon that, with a 
Yankee boy’s curiosity, he uselessly cut the box open 
with his jack-knife, ‘‘to see what was in the blamed 
thing.” 

But the books read and the investigation into 
electrical science necessary to produce the results 
already obtained opened Allen’s eyes to the wonders 
before him. He soon found that he was attempting 
too much with inadequate means. He became dissat- 
isfied with his chemical batteries for the production 
of the electrical current, and resolved to have a 
dynamo driven by power. 

Schemes of lighting the house and barns by elec- 
tricity floated through his brain. The old farm-house 
should be brilliant with electricity. He would run 
the threshing hine, the grindstone, the coffee- 
mill by electricity. Those obstinate gates and doors 
that wouldn't budge for his batteries should be com- 
pelled to move before the stronger current. He 
would harness the lightning to the churn. He would 
make it draw water from the well. 

There was a stream about a quarter of a mile from 
the house on which there had once been a dam and a 
small mill. He determined to repair this dam, and 
obtain the necessary power from this source. Fancies 
of being able to light the church, the town hall and 
some of the residences in the village filled his mind. 

Again he corresponded with dealers in electrical 
supplies. The cost of this new project almost stag- 
gered him, but he determined to carry it through. 

“Father,” he said, firmly, “I must have a dynamo.” 

“A dynamo! What on earth’s that? Anything 
like a detective photograph?” 

Allen patiently explained to his father his new 
ideas on electricity. He took him over to the stream 
and showed him how the old dam and mill could be 
repaired, and a small turbine wheel put in to furnish 
the required power. 

His conversation was full of ‘‘volts,” “amperes” 
and ‘“‘watts.”” Mr. Waite listened to his son, aston- 
ished and bewildered. When he asked how much it 
would cost, and Allen named the amount, Mr. Waite 
threw up both hands. 

“Pll go right over to Squire Wilkins and mortgage 
the farm, and then I’ll see the selectmen about going 
to the poor-farm. Might as well make one job on’t.” 

In the discussion that followed Mrs. Waite sided 
with Allen. “Let the boy have it,” she said, “re- 
member what Brother Silas said.” 

She had satisfied herself that so far, electricity was 
safe. Beyond burning himself slightly with acids 
once or twice, Allen had come to no harm from his 
latest experiment. She had no conception of the 
power her son was about to introduce on the premises 
when he should get the dynamo. 

Allen explained that his electricity would supersede 
the use of lamps and candles, and hinted that he could 
light the village, if the selectmen would pay him a 
sufficient sum. After much conversation and argu- 
ment Mr. Waite consented to the purchase of the 
dynamo, as he knew he should from the beginning. 

“Well, it beats nature,” he said, ruefully. ‘‘Who’d 
ever have thought such capers would be cut up ona 
Vermont farm?” 








day after day. 
expense for labor that he could perform himself. 
| When the ueighbors heard that Richard Waite’s 





| pletely bewildered and lost. 
Work was begun on the dam at once. Allen labored | 
He did not ask his father to incur any | 





house and barn were to be lighted by electricity, they 
shook their heads and indulged in the most dismal 
forebodings. 

“That boy’ll bring his father to want, sure’s preach. 
in’,” they said. 

“Seems most a pity I didn’t shoot alittle higher 
and kill the critter completely,” said Ira Town. 

Allen worked away steadily, regardless of criti- 
cisms, and in due course of time the turbine wheel 
was placed, the dynamo erected in the old mill, the 
wires laid, the lamps attached and all was ready for 
a trial. It was an anxious moment for Allen when 
the machinery was first started. At first there were 
but a few feeble flashes, still it was enough to demon- 
strate that he was on the right track. 

He went carefully over the whole system, and 
gradually discovered many faults of insulation and 
construction. These, with the help of a book on 
electrical engineering, he patiently rectified until he 
was able to maintain a tolerably steady light. His 
plant was somewhat capricious, however. Sometimes 
his lamps would be extinguished without warning, 
while at other times he could not break the circuit 
and extinguish them without stopping the whole 
machinery. 

The bells and alarms were still uncertain, some- 
times going off all together and refusing to stop, but 
he ded in opening the barn doors by pressing a 
button in the kitchen, which his father said ‘‘was of 
no earthly use.” The doors when once opened he 
never succeeded in closing by the same method. 

Allen made a proposition to the selectmen to light 
the town hall, and to the deacons of the church to 
supply light to that edifice. They were suspicious as 
to the new method, and requested an exhibition of 
the light before entering into negotiations. Allen 
invited them to his father’s house one evening, and 
turned on the light. 

It burned beautifully for an hour, then went out 
suddenly, leaving the whole company in darkness. 
Allen’s mother always kept a supply of lamps on 
hand, anticipating some such result. 

The selectmen and deacons declined to have any- 
thing to do with it. “Ile mayn’t be so scientific,” 
they said, “but it’s not so blamed onsartin.” 

Allen made some improvement every day. He was 
satisfied, and his parents heard nothing more about 
the city or the West. He received one or two pretty 
severe shocks before he learned sufficient caution, but 
at last understood how to handle his machinery. 

The winter set in, and Allen protected his plant 
from the frost, declaring that he would supply the 
house and barns with light all winter. Still his 
mother kept oil lamps trimmed and convenient. 

One December day Mr. Waite went on business to 
Boston. He expected to be absent several days. The 
second day after his departure the weather turned 





;-extremely cold, and on the evening of the third day 


one of the most violent storms ever known in the 
State set in. The night was intensely dark; the wind 
blew a gale, piling great drifts of snow about the 
farm-house. 

Allen looked after the cattle in the barn, saw every- 
thing snug about the place, and then struggled down 
to the old mill to start his electric light machinery. 
He was almost exhausted when he returned from his 
battle with the raging storm. It was his habit to 
start the water-wheel which ran the dynamo and 
leave it running during the night, turning off the 
lights at the house when bedtime came by means of a 
switch-board. 

“I’m glad to let her run to-night; it’ll prevent the 
wheel from freezing up,” he said, to his mother. 
The evening passed away pleasantly in the farm- 
house, Allen reading a work on electricity, his mother 
at her work. Often Allen glanced proudly at his 
steadily burning lights. 

“Cold weather appears to agree with it,’ he said, 
“T never saw it work better.” 

Outside the storm howled and raged, but the occu- 
pants of the house were not uneasy. Mr. Waite was 
not expected home for two days, and everything was 
snug about the place. 

Nine o’clock came, and Allen and his mother pre- 
pared for bed. When all was ready, AJlen went to his 
switch-board to turn off the lights, but in spite of all 
his efforts the lights kept on burning as brilliantly as 
ever. Something was wrong with the connections. 
Allen tinkered about awhile, but found he could do 
nothing. 

*T’ll have to go and stop the wheel,” he said. 

One look out of doors was sufficient to cause him 
to abandon that determination. The night was so 
dark he could not see his hands, the thermometer 
was twenty degrees below zero, the air full of driving 
particles of snow. 

“There’s nothing for it,”’ he said, closing the door 
quickly, “but to let’em burn. I’m not going down 
there to-night.” 

So it happened that on that stormy night Richard 
Waite’s house was all ablaze with light. It streamed 
like a beacon light far out into the stormy night. 
Afier ten o’clock it was the only light to be seen for 
miles around, for the farmers retired early and their 
houses were shrouded in darkness. 

It must have been about midnight when Allen was 
aroused by a thump on the door. He started up, but 
heard nothing more, only the raging of the storm. 
The lights were still burning brilliantly. He was 
just sinking back again when there came another 
thump, this time feebler than before. 

Allen sprang out shivering in the cold, hurriedly 
put on some clothing and went to the door. 

A man was reclining partly against it, so that he 
fell half-way in the hall when Allen opened it. He 
was stiff and partly insensible when Allen dragged 
him in. Then Allen saw that the man was his father. 
He called loudly to his mother, who soon came to his 
assistance. They carried the half-frozen man to the 
still warm sitting-room, and by means of rubbings 
and hot drinks soon restored him. 

Then Mr. Waite told how, having finished his busi- 
ness sooner than he expected, he started for home and 
arrived at the station four miles away about nine 
o’clock. He started to walk home—miscalculating the 
strength of the storm—and soon became bewildered. 

The lights which guided him went out one by one, 
as the people retired, and at last he struggled on com- 
In vain he sought in the 
driving storm for some familiar landmarks to guide 
him. He was fast becoming benumbed and stupid 
when he caught sight of lights blazing out into the 
darkness. With renewed hope he struggled toward 
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them, and arrived at his own door with just strength 
enough to beat upon it twice. 

“If it hadn’t been for them electric lights it would 
*a’ been al! day with me,” he said. “I guess I’m paid 
fur the little outlay I’ve been to on ’em.” 

The electric lights kept steadily on all that night, 
and were only extinguished when Allen next day 
struggled through the snow to the mill, and stopped | 


the water-wheel. H. C. STICKNEY. 
ee oe 
For the Companion. 


A NATURAL TRAP. 


I had been riding several hours through the hot 
dust of a Southern Arizona plain on the trip from 
Antelope to the home ranch. I had not seen a living | 
thing except the scurrying lizards, when I noticed 
ahead a man on horseback, riding rapidly toward | 
me. 

At that point the trail led across a great cactus 
plain known as Lonesome Valley. It was not a 


| throw me to the ground head foremost? 
| thought of this I turned again to the front. I could 
| not afford to watch my pursuer. 

outlook ahead. If I could only guide my horse safely 


| of a heavy, worn lasso was just slipping off the 





valley at all in the usual sense of the word, but a | 
broad, level sweep of sandy desert stretching be- | 
tween two abrupt ranges of mountains. There was 
not a tree on it more than ten feet high, but I will | 
venture to say that there were more varieties of | 
cactus, and more of those villainous plants to the | 
square yard, than could be found in any other spot on 
the globe. Southern Arizona is the garden of the | 
cactus, and this desert must have been its own par- | 
ticular hot-bed. I had been in the country scarcely 
six months, but I had already acquired a horror of | 
cactus thorns, and guided my horse along the trail 
with a care which did not admit of great speed. 

The rider whom I saw approaching me in Lone- 
some Valley evidently had no such fear. His animal, 
which he was urging forward at a rapid lope, 
swerved easily to the right and left, threading the 
mazes of the cactus growth with the trained sense of 
a Mexican pony. 

As they approached I made out that the rider 
was a Mexican. At a still closer view I saw that | 
he was a rather good-looking Mexican, but poorly 
dressed, and that evidently he was on a journey. 
He had with him a canteen, a pair of worn, greasy 
blankets, and a lightly packed gunny-sack. His 
horse was a homely, sharp-boned animal, built for 
speed and endurance, forced marches, and long 
stages without water; but at present he was cer- 
tainly tired. I will not say “tired out,” for these 
ponies are never tired out until they are dead. 

The man checked his rapid pace as we neared 
each other, and, I thought, was about to pass with 
the customary bwenos dias, when he cast a quick 
glance at my horse, and reined in his own. I 
halted also. 

“You haf verra fine hoss there, sefor,” he said, 
in a tone of the utmost politeness. 

My horse, which I called Montezuma, was, in 
fact, a larger and better-shaped animal than is 
often seen in that country. I had picked him out 
for that reason on my first visit to Antelope, and at 
the time prided myself not a little on my choice. 
He was, indeed, a horse of excellent appearance 
and action, but he had some defects. His very 
build showed that he was a Northern or an Eastern 
horse, and not native born, and I found that he 
was by no means equal to the native breed in 
endurance or wiry strength. He could not travel 
as far nor go so long without water, nor was he as 
sure-footed. 

However, he made an imposing appearance, and 
served me very well in my rides, which were chiefly 
for pleasure. 

He pricked up his ears, and the polite Mexican 
said again, “You haf verra fine hoss, sefior.” 

“Yes, he’s a very good horse,” I replied, not very 
cordially, but still with courtesy, for it seemed to | 
me politic to be courteous to a man who was prob- | 
ably the only human being within ten miles. | 

“He no born in thees countree? I see no hoss lika | 
heem in Arizona, nevaére. But, seior,” with a glance | 
at his own sharp-boned, panting beast, “there is one 
verra eggscellanta Mexicana hoss. I rida heem now | 








THE YOUTH’S 
race of life and death. The defects of my horse | 
came to my mind with startling distinctness. How 
gladly would I have exchanged him for the boniest 
cow pony in the country! The Mexican’s horse was 
not gaining on us now, for Montezuma was fresh; 
but could he outrun that relentless pursuer on a five- 
mile stretch? 

Then what if Montezuma should stumble, and 
At the 


I must keep a clear 


around every hole and stone and across every wash, 
perhaps we could yet pull away from the scoundrel 
behind me. 

At this moment something struck me a terrific blow 
in the back of the head. I thought I had been shot, 
and turned slowly to look at my murderer. The end 


saddle behind me, and the Mexican, with an excla- 
mation, was reeling it in, evidently making ready to 
throw again. He had seen that my horse was gain- 
ing, and accordingly had recourse to that most effec- 
tive long-range weapon, the lariat. His first throw 
had missed me by an inch, and he was cursing him- 
self for his clumsiness. 

I was not a thrower of the “lass,” myself, but I 
was familiar with its powers. One of the rough 
sports of cowboys, after work, is to “rope” one 
another. In a wild race in and out of the corral, one 
of them tries to throw his rope so as to encircle the 
man ahead without catching the horse at the same 
time. If successful he drags him to the ground, more 
or less roughly. But this is only play, rough as it is. 
It would be no play to be caught by the cruel rope 
which the wretch was coiling on his left arm. 

I watched him as if fascinated. He reached for | 
the loop, opened it wide, turned sidewise in the | 
saddle and swung it round his head. If it caught me | 
I should be dragged headlong to the ground. If I 
leaned close to the horse it would close over us both, | 
and we would go down together. In either case | 
certain injury or death threatened me. In utter | 
despair I pulled in my horse and stopped. 
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over his shoulder at me, Montezuma came to a gully | extremity of the vine was traced with a pencil, and 
or wash. There are thousands of these across every | at the end of twelve hours it measured six feet and 
road and trail in the Southwest. This one was not | nine inches. 

more than three feet deep and five feet across. A| On May First the vine was lifted and tied to a ver- 
native horse would have jumped it or leaped into it | tical support. It remained quiet for two days, and 
safely, even if it were six feet deep. But Montezuma, | then began growing again. 

as he came to the wash, made no effort to jump over, Another vine, during several days of cloudy 
but plunged in with his forefeet set together. weather, uncoiled itself from its stick and reached 

As he struck the bottom, which was of rock loosely | away toward the light at an angle ‘of forty-five 
covered with sand, his knees doubled under him like | degrees with the horizon. It was carefully recoiled 
straws. The best rider in the world could not have | about its stick, but when it had grown about three 
kept his seat. The Mexican, still glancing back at | inches longer, it unwound itself and stood away 
his own horse, went off as if hurled from a catapult. | toward the window as before. Time after time it 

Montezuma jumped up, shook himself and limped | was brought back to the support, but invariably left. 
slowly away. I involuntarily ran forward. The | it, until bright sunny weather returned, after which 
Mexican did not rise, and I guessed he was dead or | it showed no disposition to stop its twining growth. 
stunned. As I drew nearer, however, I could see Attempts were made to induce another plant to 
that he was not dead, but very much alive. He lay | grow in a direction opposite to its normal one, but no 
on his back with his right arm stretched out over his | ingenuity could decetve it as to its proper course. 
head, and was writhing to and fro, as if in great 
pain. 

The man certainly was in a serious predicament. 
When Montezuma stumbled, he had been thrown 
straight upon a large fish-hook cactus—a low cylindri- 
cal variety, completely covered with long recurring 
overlapping horny spines, of needle sharpness and 
most tenacious strength. They resemble enormous 
bone fish-hooks in everything but the barb. 

If the Mexican had struck this cactus head foremost, 
he would have been killed outright. As it was, his | 
right arm had been thrust deep into the long curving | 
thorns, and they had closed into his arm and hand, ’ 
holding them in a grip of steel. | A PRUSSIAN OFFICER'S LIFE. 

As he lay there writhing on the ground, his arm | The vast armies maintained by the great Conti- 
transfixed in a dozen places with these inflexible | nental Powers of Europe make the officer class the 
hooks, I saw my enemy delivered into my power. It | most prominent in the society of those countries, 
only remained to take advantage of the fortunate | and especially is this the fact in Prussia, where the 
accident which had humbled him. I first searched | great prestige won by the army in the late wars, and 
him and took possession of his knife and revolver. | the high standard of character and knowledge de- 
Then, very slowly, I freed his arm, cutting away the | manded, muke this profession very desirable and 
softer parts of the plant rather than trying the almost | much sought after. 
impossible task of cutting through the thorns. All officers must be gentlemen born as well as bred; 

As the Mexican rose, I retreated to Montezuma’s | many of them are members of noble families, for- 
back, and covered the man with the revolver. My | tunately for those families. The German hereditary 
titles descend not only to the eldest son, as in 
England; every male and female child is saddled 
with the parental title. This is rather an unfor- 
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SHALL PASS AWAY. 


Old fears that hang like a changing cloud 
Over a sunless day ; 

Old burdens that keep the spirit bowed, 

Old wrongs that rankle and clamor loud, 
Shall pass like a dream away. 


—Mary Lowe Dickinson. 
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HE 


The Mexican rode swiftly up, coiling his lasso as he 
came. The hard look gave way to the same smile 
that he had worn before, but I thought I detected 
something grim in it this time. Again, with that 
horrible politeness, he said: | 

“Ah, the seiior is too queek,—he no wait to say | 
adios! But the hoss, he is as I say, he is verra fast. 


RAISED HIS HAT IN DERISION. 


tunate arrangement, as the eldest son gets the 
most of the estate, and there is seldom enough 
money to support the rest of the family according 
to their rank. 

The younger sons would be in a sorry plight 
were it not that by entering the army they can 
make a comfortable living and not lose caste. 

The pay is amply sufficient for all reasonable 
needs, and in applying for admittance to the officer 
corps one may choose a regiment to suit the size 
of his purse, if he has a private income. The 
larger towns call for large private means, but in 
the smaller towns and country stations the pay is 
generally adequate for the infantry, artillery, or 
engineer regiments except those belonging to the 
guard, which being stationed at the different capi- 
tals, call for a long purse to keep up with the ex- 
pensive court life. 

A cavalry regiment calls for the most, as this 
branch of the service leads the gayest life and 
wears the most expensive uniform. No flagrant 
extravagance is permitted in any corps, and to get 
into debt means, if discovered, expulsion and dis- 
grace. 

Many a young officer has his future years em- 
bittered by a few days of wild plunging, which 
brought him into the hands of the money-lenders. 
These sharks are only too eager to prey on the 
officer class. Secure in the knowledge that a word 
will bring dishonor upon their victim, they demand 
and pocket a fabulous interest. There are gray- 
haired majors and colonels who are still paying 
precautions were useless. His arm was sprained as | interest on debts incurred before they were twenty, 
well as gashed in a dozen places by the cruel hooks. | and who have stood this secret drain on their purses 
He painfully removed these, and bound his arm in a | in silence for all those years. 
bandana that he took from his neck. | ‘Taking all things into consideration, the life of a 

I motioned to him to walk ahead of me, toward the | Prussian officer is a pleasant one for a man who can 
ranch. We made a slow and sorry procession: the | conform to army rules and regulations. The officer 





one, two, three day. I rida heem verra hard, and Will the sefior no try my hoss now? Si, si, I think 


see!” 

He touched the animal lightly with his spurs, lifted 
the hand with which he held the reins, and leaned 
forward. The horse sprang instantly into a furious 
lope, as if he had but just been saddled for the first 
time. The Mexican wheeled him gracefully in a long 
circle through the cactus plants, and drew him in 
again on his haunches by my side. 

“Ah, sefior, he is the one hoss of one meellion! 
He go and go and go, and nevare stop. He drink 
cnly the one time a day, and he eat, ah, so leetle! In 
oue year he no eat so mucha asa burro. But perhaps 
the senor,” and here his face wore a most persuasive 
smile, ‘will Jika to eggschange? The sefor will gif 
to me hees hoss, and I will gif to heem my magnifico 
Chihuahua.” 

“No; I do not wish to trade horses at all,” I said, 
with less cordiality than before, as I began to feel 
decidedly uneasy in the presence of this smiling for- 
eigner. 

“No?” he said, in a tone of regret. Then, after a 
moment, his face lighting up, he added, ‘Ah, but the 
sehor has nevare tried heem! He does not know 
Chihuahua. Ef he try heem only the once, he see 
that I tella heem the truth.” 

He threw himself to the ground and came toward 
me, smiling. I now saw his plan. He was a des- 
perate man, probably flying to Mexico to escape the 
consequences of some crime. My horse had attracted 
him at first sight. Either he needed it to help him on 
his journey, or thought he might sell it for a good 
sum acPoss the border. 

It seemed to me an excellent plan to go at once, 
without losing any more time in useless conversation. 
I turned quickly in the saddle, murmured a somewhat 
unnecessary ‘‘Good-by,” and spurred Montezuma 
toward home. 

The horse was fresh, and started away in good 
shape; but in an instant the Mexican had sprung into 
his saddle, and was after me. There was no doubt 
now as to his intentions. As I looked back I saw 
that his face had lost its smile, and taken on a cruel, 
sullen look. He dug his spurs into his horse, and the | 


animal sprang into the same furious gallop that I 
had seen before. 


| are as sure-footed as he was secure in his seat. 





My heart sank as I realized that it was perhaps a 


he will lika try Chihuahua now. He’s hoss is mucha 
tired, he lika leetle rest!” 

In the same graceful way as before he threw him- 
self to the ground, and instantly caught Montezuma 
by the bridle. I was entirely unarmed. I had no 
doubt that the Mexican was well armed and quite 
ready to kill me if I attacked him. I dismounted 
slowly, with bad grace. To my surprise, the Mexican 
handed me the bridle of his horse with a bow. 

“Now you shall try my Chihuahua! There is no 
more bettare in thees countree. You will so say, eef 
you will try heem only.” 

But I had no heart to mount. I had little doubt 
that the beast which was now leering at me with a 
vicious eye would buck me off at the first jump. The 
Mexican waited a moment out of sheer courtesy, 
then mounted Montezuma and started gracefully off. 
He did not push him to his utmost at first, but went 
down the road carefully, as if trying him. Then he 
turned and came back at a somewhat better pace. 

I stood like a dummy, holding the bridle of his | 
horse, and watching him. His riding was a magnifi- 
cent exhibition, but I was not in a condition to 
admire it. . 

As if satisfied with the powers of Montezuma, he 
turned again and came down past me at full speed. 
As he passed, he shouted a few words in Spanish to 
his horse. The beast jerked back from me, struck at 
me with his forefeet, and was after his master in an 
instant. 

The Mexican had turned in the saddle and was 
watching us with interest. As his horse broke away 
from me, a smile spread over the man’s face which 
was more than a smile of politeness, and he raised 
his hat in a sweeping bow of derision. 

I stood there as if paralyzed, on Lonesome Valley 
Desert, fifteen miles from home, and watched the 
villain ride my horse toward Mexico. 

But the Mexican cared too much for theatrical dis- 
play. His people are the most perfect riders in the 
world, and my enemy was no exception to the rule. 
But he made a mistake in assuming that all horses 
This | 
is true of Mexican ponies, the only ones he had ever | 
ridden, but it was not true of Montezuma. | 











PLANT INSTINCTS. 


A correspondent of Garden and Forest describes | 
some interesting experiments with Madeira vines, | 
which illustrate how closely the actions of certain | 
plants resemble those of animals. The experimenter’s | 
attention had been attracted to the peculiar move- 
ments of the vine in its spiral ascent of a stick. We 
quote his report of the experiments. 

If allowed to grow a few inches above the support, 
the extremity of the plant will sway backward and 
forward a few hours, and then will enter on a regular 
revolving movement, always from right to left, or 
contrary to the direction in which the hands of a 
watch move. One revolution is made in three hours. 

One of the plants observed began to grow on April 
First, and at the end of sixteen days it was eighteen 
inches high. It was too heavy to stand erect, and 
began to fall away from the pot, which stood on a 
table, toward the floor. This was done gradually and 
apparently with conscious cure. It seemed to feel at 
times that it was letting itself down too fast and 
would stop with a jerk, like a nodding child half 
asleep. 

When near the floor it began describing ellipses 
about three inches in diameter with its upturned ex- 
tremity. On the Nineteenth it was twenty-six inches 
in length, and would describe a crescent shaped loop 
seventeen inches in length, and about six inches wide 
in about two hours. On the Twenty-third it revolved 
with less regularity, and at times drooped as if weary 
or discouraged in trying to find something on which 
to entwine itself. 

On the Twenty-sixth a new route of travel was 
begun, consisting of a circle on the left, a circle on 





furious Mexican in front, Montezuma limping pain. | class is one great democracy when off duty. From 
fully, and myself behind, the other horse following 
at some distance. But a sense of triumph sustained 
me through the long journey. > 
At the ranch we dressed the villain’s arm, set a 
guard over him and sent for the sheriff. He came, 
identified him as a daring horse-thief, wanted for | 
several offences in the northern part of the territory, | 
and relieved us of his company. } 
FRANK GILLETTE. | 
| 
pehighoa cis | 


lieutenant up to field-marshal all ranks meet as com. 
rades, and the usual form of greeting is, “Good-day, 
Herr Kamerad!”’ 

By diligent study the ambitious man can join the 
staff, and if possessed of the necessary talents the 
way is open to the highest honors. The average 
officer who does not aspire to anything better than a 
colonelcy will reach that goal before fifty-tive years 
old, and can then retire with honors and a comforta- 
ble half-pay. The wearing of the sword and uniform 
is compulsory, and a permit is needed to don the civil 
dress even on leave of absence. 

The privileges are not a few—free ferries and turn- 
pikes throughout the Empire, half rates on all rail- 
roads or other means of transport, and at the theatres 
and concert halls the season tickets average about 
fifteen cents for the best seats. The regiment receives 
and entertains any royal or important persons who 
come to the towns where they are stationed, and an 
officer soon has a personal acquaintance with every 
man of note in the country. 

The young lieutenant has an easy time, as his duties 
do not occupy him more than four to six hours daily, 
except in the fall at the manceuvres. Once a fort- 
night or so he is officer of the day, and is on duty 
night and day. But he must keep up with all military 
literature. Among other things he must know the 
name of every man in his squadron or company, 
must be able to tell at a glance to what regiment a 
certain uniform belongs, where its depot is, and its 
war history if it has any such record. 

Two hours a week are devoted to teaching his men 
Prussian history and geography, and the regimental 
history; he must do this in as entertaining a manner 
as he can command. Two hours are also given to 
instruction in the construction and working of fire- 
arms, and one hour to singing. 

The spare time is not all one’s own, however, for 
the social duties call for many an hour. The regiment 
must be represented at every ball, theatre and dinner 
party, and at every public féte, and then the regi- 
mental visiting list is generally of a formidable 
length. All this falls upon the younger officers, and 
the enforced observance is sometimes fearfully wear- 
isome. 

For six months I was the only new officer taken by 


As the Mexican spurred him deep, still looking back | the right, and so on, alternately. The track of the | my reg-mic.i, and the brunt of the above-named 
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duties fell upon me rather heavily. The young! pected, coming as they do from generations of | markable work. In March, just after the closing | ant, but useful. The out-of-door life of the camps, 


officers must keep the wall-flowers moving, and | disciplined and warlike ancestors. 
see to it that every girl in the room gets at least 


of the Reichstag, a discovery was made that at | 


the lovely scenery around, the getting for a while 


Speaking as one who has commanded them, in | first seemed to solve the mystery. It created | out of the rut of home life, the chances for varied 


one dance—in the meanwhile the older officers| peace and in war, I can say that I never found | much excitement, and was even taken up by the | recreation, are conducive to health and rest; while 
go whirling by with the belles of the ball. They | them wanting in any emergency ; brave-hearted | clergy as an example of what these doctrines | the exercises serve to keep alive the interest and 


must keep on hand an unlimited stock of small| when in combat and magnanimous when victori- 
talk and stereotyped compliments to roll off at the | ous, I learned to respect them highly, and my 





THE YOUNG OFFICER AND HIS MEN. 


eternal calls, and a young man has to be con- position was a source of great pride and pleasure | 
stantly on his guard to stand up under the double | to me. Zu Bereny. | 
pressure of official dignity and the glory of the same carey 
uniform. 

How well do I remember my first visit in uni- 
form—it was to the wife of our colonel, and the 
time half-past twelve on a Sunday. I was just 
eighteen years old, and had been with the regiment 
four days. 

While nominally lieutenant I held only the rank | 
of a private—as every officer must rise from the 
ranks—but as soon as the military duties were | SPREADING COE ASE. 
finished, my social obligations as an officer began.| The German Reichstag in 1878 passed a law 

On being announced I was ushered into a suite | the purpose of which was to.prevent the spread 


THE WHEEL OF THE WORLD. 


The wheel of the world turns round and round, 
Those who are uppermost soon may be 
Down in the dust or under ground ; 
The king in chains, the serf set free. 
—Selected. 


a 


of rooms where numerous visitors were laughing 


and chatting gayly. Resplendent in the dazzling 
crimson and silver of the —th Hussars, I advanced 
gracefully and saluted the hand of madam with a 
deferential kiss. I was waved to a chair, and 
stayed the usual quarter of an hour. 
leaving, the above formala had to be gone through 
again, and I met with an unfortunate accident. 
On bowing and backing to the door my sword 


Before | 


of socialistic theories throughout the German 
Empire. This law allowed the local police to 
enter and examine any house suspected of con- 
taining socialistic papers, to break up any com- 
pany or office publishing socialistic pamphlets, 
and to examine and arrest any persons suspected 
of being agents for the spreading of such doc- | 
trines. The penalty for such complicity was | 
exile—from the district at first, but maemease 


became entangled in my spurs. Several wild con- | from the entire Empire. 


tortions followed, but in vain,—I fell with a clatter 


to the floor, and my helmet flew out of my hand | each new Reichstag, and came up again regularly 


The law has been renewed every three years at 


into the lap of a fat old dowager. The mortifica- | last winter. 
tion of this faux pas dyed my cheeks a fiery hue, | 
and as I picked myself up I glanced furtively | as leaders of the Social Democracy in the Cham- | 


around; but not an individual of that crowd 
showed the ghost of a smile, or even appeared to 
have noticed my discomfiture. 

The old dowager took my arm as she handed 
me my helmet, and I escorted her to her carriage. 
It was a lesson of politeness I never forgot. 

All unmarried officers dine at the regimental 
mess, which is generally served at five o’clock. 


The eldest unmarried officer of highest rank takes | 


the head of the table, and gives the signal for 
retiring. 

There is no conniving at any small breach of 
discipline which makes the difference between an 
easy-going officer and a martinet, as in the English 
service for example. All Prussian officers must 
be martinets, but the soldiers understand this so 
well that there is seldom any cause for even minor 
punishments. They havé the common-sense to 
know that as they must serve the three years, the 
best way is to take some pride in doing their duty 
well. 

We had an old major who was never so pleased 
as when he could see a dull button, a loose stock 
ora capawry. So seldom did he get a chance to 
find fault that I secretly believed the soldiers would 
occasionally leave a button undone just to hear 
his little joke—the perpetration of which would 
put him in an excellent humor all day. Ordering 
the disorderly man from the ranks, he would 
yell: 

‘‘Herr-r-r-r! You are a disgrace to the Empire! 
Sergeant, put this fellow down for two days’ extra 
guard duty for coming naked to parade! Dress 
yourself, sir, and right about wheel to your place! 
March!" 

Another old joke which would not work at all 
seasons of the year was sprung whenever he saw 
a soldier looking at the ground when drawn up 
in the ranks. There would generally be some 


grass around, except in winter-time, and the | 


major would swell up and shout: 


Herren Bebel and Leibknecht in their speeches 


ber showed that since 1878 more than ten thou- | 
sand dwellings had been entered and searched ; 
that two thousand individuals connected with 
publishing and printing-houses had been arrested 
and prevented from issuing ‘‘seditious’’ papers, 
and that twenty-six men had been exiled from 
Germany in the last five years. 

As the time went on, and the always vigilant 
local authorities became proficient in their work, 
it appeared that on nearly the same day, or 
within three days of each other, discoveries made 
by them in North Prussia, in Silesia and in 
Bavaria brought to light copies of the same pam- 
phiet. This occurred often—too often to allow 
of the belief that it was an accident. 

It became evident that these pamphlets, setting 
forth the needs and demands of the Social Democ- 
racy, were circulated through the twenty-five 
States of the German Empire in three days—or 
less—under the very eyes of the police. When | 
one or two such cases had been carefully exam- 
ined, the police liad to acknowledge that, though | 
they were bright enough to find a case here and | 
there, and often to secure a thousand or more 
copies on the same day in different parts of the 
Empire, these only proved that hundreds of thon- | 
sands of copies must have escaped them, and | 
been successfully circulated. | 

How the papers pass through the frontier and | 
spread with such rapidity is still a mystery. It 
is, however, certain that there is a wonderfully 
systematized agency for that purpose; better 
systematized even than the Police, although that 
is one of the finest organizations in the world, | 
and that these agencies in most of the larger cities | 
receive day after day pamphlets from Switzerland 
and France almost literally through the fingers of 








the frontier inspectors, and send them with incred- | 
ible speed over Central Europe. | 

They are printed, many of them, in Zurich and 
|Geneva. Regular socialistic publishing-houses 





were doing and might do. 

The house of a laborer in Southern Germany 
had been suspected, and was at once raided and 
examined. The officer and his three assistants 
found the man in the kitchen about to depart for 
work, his wife clearing away after the breakfast, 
and a little girl just starting for market. The | 
three were forced to remain in the kitchen while | 
the officials searched the small house. Nothing | 
was found, and then began the search of the per- 
sons of the man and his wife. Still nothing. 

The officials were reluctantly departing when | 
one of them carelessly took the vegetables off the | 
little girl’s basket, and found—one thousand 


ambition of the members, as well as afford intel- 
lectual and artistic treats—in the form of lectures 
and concerts—which many of the members do not 
get at home. 

Indeed, the Chautauqua system has already 
proved its real usefulness to large numbers of 
people through the land, wherein it has perma- 
nently enrooted itself. 


a 


IN A MILLIONAIRE’S FAMILY. 


It was Mrs. Ware’s first visit to New York. She 
was the wife of a country clergyman, and last sum- 
mer had shown some kindness to the family of the 


copies of a pamphlet underneath. A few days | great millionaire, Van Pelt; now she was spending 
later came the cry from pulpit and newspaper | aday or two with Mrs. Van Pelt in answer to her 
that even the children were in the plot; but noth- | many invitations. 


ing more could be found, nor anything further | 
learned of the matter. 

Such cases are occurring constantly, and the 
spreading of pamphlets goes on with occasional 
discoveries, which, like the peaks of submarine 
mountains rising above the surface, prove that 
the greater part is concealed. Meantime the 
party grows froin eleven to thirty-six members in 


a | 
the Reichstag, and the public interest grows with | 


it from month to month. 
— + - 


VOICE OF NATURE, 


Pupil, genuine wisdom learn, 
onder see that bush of roses : 


—Oriental, translated by W. R. Alger. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


The annual Chautauqua assemblies, at the time 


| summer, or will be holding their closing exercises 
and ceremonies. 

These assemblies, meeting every year in many 
parts of the country, beneath shady groves, and 
on the borders of picturesque lakes or rivers, 
| have become a settled and growing American 
| institution. 

Every year marks the opening of several new | 
assemblies, and the number of persons who 
avail themselves of the opportunity afforded to 


| combihe a pleasant summer outing with instruc- 
tion, grows constantly larger from one season to | 
| another. 


In their main features the Chautauqua assem- 
blies closely resemble each other. They are always 
held on some sequestered and naturally agreeable 
spot, where numbers of plain cottages, huts and 
tents have been erected among the trees. These 
habitations are occupied, either by persons who 


| spend the whole summer there, or for a short 


time only by those who have gathered to attend 
the meetings. 


The meetings continue sometimes for a week, | 


and sometimes for a fortnight. They rarely ex- 
tend beyond two weeks. Their principal features 


| are concerts, lectures on a wide variety of topics, 


singing classes, religious exercises, and in some 
of them classes in elocution, the languages, ped- 
agogy and literature. 

They are also marked by certain ceremonies 
connected with the general Chautauqua system of 
at-home reading through the year. The members 
of the great society are given certain topics, and 
are provided with books dealing with those topics, 
which are to be studied during the winter. Exam- 
inations are held on the subjects thus marked out, 
and at the end of four years, diplomas are given 
to those who have been successful in passing the 
examinations. 

The most interesting, perhaps, of the proceed- 


|ings of the annual meetings are the ceremonies 


attending the granting of the diplomas. In this 
respect, these meetings correspond with the col- 
lege commencements. 

The members of the Chautauqua are not always 
young people, however. The great bulk of the 
membership, on the contrary, consists of middle- 
aged and even elderly people, many of whom 
have not in early life had the advantages of a 
liberal education. 


For such persons, the Chautauqua system comes | 


as areal boon. It points out to them how they 
may gain a certain amount of knowledge by read- 
ing at home on a regular plan. It gives them 
suggestions as to what subjects they shall study, 
and what books they shall read. It encourages 
them to set apart a brief portion of each day to 
devote to this reading. 

Then, besides the mere knowledge thus obtained, 
the Chautauqua system benefits those who take 
advantage of it, in a social way. Chautauqua 
“circles,”. comprising members of the general 
body, are formed in many cities and towns. These 


‘ : circles meet once a week or fortnight, discuss the | 
‘What are you looking so longingly at the | have established themselves there, and are at the | subjects they are studying, listen to essays and | 


grass for, Number ——? Haven't you had your | present time publishing articles for the Socialists debates, and in this way fulfil the purpose of 
breakfast? Sergeant, in the future give Num-| in the Empire. 


ber —— a little more hay between meals!” 


| It is interesting to watch the newspapers from | 


literary clubs. 
Thus social intercourse of an interesting and 


Altogether the Prussians and the different | time to time and read the discoveries made by | valuable kind is fostered in many places. 
German tribes make the most obedient and intel-| the State police, and to surmise from these what| There are many features of the annual gather- 


ligent soldiers in Europe, as might well be ex-| the system can be that accomplishes such a re- | ings in groves which make them not only pleas- 





The little visitor examined with delight the sketches 
in oil and water colors by the Van Pelt girls, and 
listened to their brilliant music and recitations. 

“They were taught music in Berlin and elocution 
by a member of the Comédie Frangaise,” said their 
mother. “I wish them to be perfectly equipped for 
society and life.” 

“T suppose you do not include a training in house- 
keeping in their education?” said Mrs. Ware. 

“No. Why should I? I was myself the daughter 
of a poor farmer. I know how to cook, to bake, to 
sweep and to dust. There is no part of the work done 
in a house which I do not understand, but my 
daughters need do nothing of that sort. Their posi- 
tion is assured. They can employ cooks and caterers 
and housekeepers to look after the menial part of 
their establishments.” 

Mrs. Van Pelt presently drove with her visitor to 
one of the great shops. She spoke kindly to a gray- 
haired woman behind the counter. 

“That is the wife of a man who was once Mr. Van 
Pelt’s partner,” she whispered, as they passed on. 
“An unlucky speculation in stocks, and he lost every 
dollar! He is paralyzed. His wife and daughter 
support him and two younger children. They live in 
two rooms away up in Harlem.” 

When they returned home for luncheon they meta 





this article appears, will have broken up for the | young girl eaving the house with aroll in her hand. 


| Mrs. Van Pelt shook hands with her, and when she 
| had gone said, “Five years ago that was one of the 
|most admired girls in New York. She was the 
| daughter of Blank, who failed for such an enormous 
|sum. She teaches my little ones music, and as soon 
| as she has saved a hundred or two will marry a young 
| fellow without a dollar, and begin iife on a ranch in 
the West.” 

“That is not an easy life for a woman,” ventured 

Mrs. Ware. 
| My dear, itis terrible! Mr. Van Pelt has a nephew 

who owns an immense tract in Montana—silver mines 
| and so on. He must be on the ground himself, and 
his wife will not leave him. He has built her a big 
house, but no money will bring servants into it. If 
she brings women from the East they marry at once, 
and if they are men, they leave her service and go to 
mining. She has been forced to cook, sweep and 
even wash and scrub until her health has given way.” 

Mrs. Ware made no reply, but she secretly ques- 
tioned if the position of any woman is so secure as 
to relieve her from the necessity of understanding 
the great science of housewifery. She went home 
determined to train her daughters more zealously 
than before as cooks, nurses, housewives. 

“Such knowledge,” she would say, ‘‘may be a statf 
to help you through each day’s toil, or a baton to 
command others; but it will always be a magic wand 
whether you are poor or rich, to bring order and 
comfort and beauty into your homes.” 


—__~+@or—_____—__ 
A WORD ABOUT AUTOGRAPHS. 


One of the wittiest and most popular of American 
writers tells of his elation in the budding days of his 
authorship when he saw his name in a long list of 
“Autographs of Distinguished Men for sale” dis- 
played in a shop-window. Entering with an air of 
indifference, he asked, “How do you sell Blank’s 
autographs?” naming himself. 

“Two for three cents, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“I left the shop,” he says, “a sadder and wiser 
man. If they had said ‘a cent apiece,’ I could have 
borne it. But ‘two for three,’ like a rotten banana! 
From that hour, I abjured popular applause.” 

It is said that a friend once found Horace Greeley 
| at two o’clock in the morning, at the close of a long, 
| hard day’s work, with a heap of applications for 
autographs before him, which he intended to answer. 

“This time you need for sleep,” urged his friend. 
“‘Why do you reply to them?”’ 

“They send me return stamps,’ he answered, pit- 
eously, in his shrill voice; “I cannot steal three 
cents!’ 

Many of our readers, doubtless, are now collecting 
autographs, just as a year or two ago they collected 
postage stamps or coins or cigarette pictures. In 
most cases they probably have no real knowledge of 
the books or deeds of the writers or statesmen or 
scientific men whom they annoy by petitions for 
“their names and a favorite sentiment,” but have 
taken up the hobby to tire of it as quickly as they 
have done of others. 

Is it fair that they should encroach on the time of 
men and women, to whom time is more valuable than 
money? Or have they the right to place before these 
busy people the alternative of replying to them, or of 
“becoming the thieves of a postage stamp?” 

Yet it is natural that the young people should wish 
for autographs, and right that they should be grat 
ified. 

The solution of the problem is easy. If they have 
a genuine knowledge of the work of these famous 
people, and a personal interest in it let them express 
their interest in a letter, but ask for no reply. If 
| they receive an answer it will probably be of real 

value, being characteristic of the writer. But if they 
| simply want a specimen of the writing of a famous 
| person to enrich their collection, let them send to 
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the dealers in autographs and buy one. It will cost | 
them some money. But if they have a hobby it is | 
fair that they should pay for it, and not the men and 
women who have no time nor money to give away. | 


Clie | 


“NATURAL ELOQUENCE.” | 


Though natural eloquence is supposed to be a thing 
of the heart, and of the inspiration of the moment, | 
great orators very often have to depend for their | 
eloquence upon something quite other than inspira- 
tion. Itis impossible for them to speak from a full | 
heart on every occasion, and natural eloquence must | 
be replaced by carefully elaborated eloquence. 

Edward Everett, the “silver-tongued orator,’ used 
to write his addresses and commit them to memory. 
This method has been followea@ by many other public 
men whose “impromptu” eloquence has been a} 
matter for great admiration to their hearers. Indeed, 
it may be laid down as an accepted rule that great 
speeches are prepared beforehand. There have been 
some notable exceptions to this rule, but it is never- 
theless a rule. 

M. Paul de Rémusat relates that visiting once his 
friend, M. Thiers, who had not yet become President 
of the French Republic, but was one of the most 
noted orators of Europe, he found the great states- 
man at his desk, busy with paper and pen. 

“You come just in time,’ said Thiers. ‘I am just 
finishing the speech that I am to deliver in the Corps 
Législatif to-morrow. I will read you some passages, 
and you may tell me just what you think about it.” 

It was, perhaps, M. Thiers’s most famous speech— | 
his great impeachment of Napoleon III. and his 
policy. The young man listened with interest, and | 
ventured to say after the reading that, while the 
address was a remarkably strong one, he missed | 
something of the easy, natural, perfectly simple 
method which was characteristic of M. Thiers. 

“You are right,” said the great orator. ‘I haven’t | 
put in the negligences yet.” 

Taking his pen, he proceeded to add a touch of | 
negligent ease here and there, changing careful ex- | 
pressions to-careless ones. | 

“Now,” he said at last, “it is spontaneous!” | 

M. Thiers once wrote to Sainte-Beuve: “I have | 
spent my life in public assemblies, and have been 
struck by one thing: the moment a speaker begins to 
make what we call phrases, the audience begin to 
smile disdainfully, and to cease to listen.” 

Notwithstanding his love for the simple and uncon- 
ventional in oratory, M. Thiers was in the habit of 
putting his spoken speeches into more formal shape 
for permanent record. Taking the proofs of the ner- 
vous, often incomplete sentences which the stenogra- 
pher had caught on the wing, he transformed them 
into stately periods. 

“They were all very well in their way,” he said, 
“but they were not French.” 


— —~@>-——_ 


TEMPERATURE OF THE SEA. 


The thermometer has become a useful instrument 
in examining the basins into which the bottom of 
the sea is divided. The geography of the sea-bottom 
is determined from the temperature of the water as 
readily as it would be by repeated soundings. When 
the Challenger cruised in the waters east and south- 
east of China several years ago, the geography of the 
different seas formed by the groups and chains of 
islands off that coast was made out in this way. 

In the open Pacific, and in all seas into which the 
oceanic currents flow, the temperature varies from 
the surface to the bottom. Of course the deeper 
water is the cooler. If a basin be cut off from this 
general flow up to within a certain depth from the 
surface, then the temperature will be found to lower 
just as in the ocean, until a depth is reached just 
even with the top of the enclosing bank or reef. From 
that point to the bottom the temperature is found to 
be uniform. 

Some observations in the waters named will make 
this intelligible. It was found that the temperature 
of the Celebes Sea varied until a depth of seven hun- 
dred fathoms was reached. From that depth down 
to more than twenty-five hundred fathoms there was 
no perceptible change. The walls of its basin, then, 
toward the Pacific, rise to within seven hundred 
fathoms of the surface. No colder water than that 
of the tropical Pacific at a depth of seven hundred 
fathoms was poured into this basin, and that was the 
temperature that the basin could preserve. 

In the Sulu Sea the temperature remained the 
same from a depth of four hundred fathoms to the 
bottom at more than twenty-five hundred fathoms. 
All this body of water was warmer than that of the 
Celebes, because the rim of its basin coming nearer 
the surface, not so cold water could flow in from the 
ocean. 

In the Molucca passage the temperature of the 
water decreased gradually from the surface to the 
bottom. This proves that these waters are not cut 
off from the ocean currents by any ridge toward the 
Pacific. 
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FORCED TO SING. 


Sophie Arnould was a last century favorite, whose 
voice gave way in youth, and of her the Abbé Galiani 
caustically said, ‘She has the finest asthma I ever 
heard!” 

But the lady revenged herself, if not on him, on 
the religious order to which he belonged. Hearing 
that a Capuchin had been eaten by wolves, she ex- 
claimed : | 
. “Poor beasts! what a dreadful thing hunger must | 

e 1’? 

Severe methods have been adopted in former days | 
to bring wilful singers to reason. Even in England, 
Handel threatened to throw a prima donna out of the | 
window, unless she sang exactly as he wished, but | 
one incident is recorded which could only have hap- | 
pened in an absolute monarchy. 

When the Czarevitch, afterward Paul I., was at 
Berlin, Madame Mara was to sing in an opera given 
in his honor. She pretended to be ill, however, and 
informed the management that she could not appear. 

On the morning of the day fixed for the perform- 
ance, the king sent her word that she might as well | 








| 


recover, for, ill or not, she must sing; nevertheless frie 


Madame Mara remained at home and in bed. 
Two hours before the appointed time, a carriage 


stopped at her door, and an officer entered her room, 
leaving a company of dragoons without. He an- 


| nounced that he had been commissioned by the king | 


to take her, alive or dead, to the theatre. 

“But you see I am in bed, and cannot get up,’ re- 
monstrated the vocalist. 

“In that case, I must take the bed, too,” was the 
reply. 

Bathed in tears, the singer made herself ready, and 
proceeded to the theatre, making up her mind, how- 
ever, that she would sing in such a manner as to 
| make his majesty repent his determination. Through 
| the first act she persisted in this scheme, but as it | 
then occurred to her that the Russian Grand Duke | 
would carry away a poor opinion of her powers, she 


changed her tactics, and sang with a brilliancy which | 
| astonished and delighted the royal visitor. 


—~+@ 
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A COSTLY RAILROAD. 


The French, in extending and developing their 
immense possessions in Northwestern Africa, have 
projected a railway to connect Algeria with Senegal 
and the Western Soudan, and subsequently, with 
the French territory on the Congo River, They have 
even constructed a small part of this line southward 
into the Desert of Sahara. 

In building this desert line from Medina to Bafu- 


labeh, a distance of ninety-seven kilometres, the 
sum of more than eight million dollars was ex- 


| pended, and the work occupied several years and cost 


many lives. All this expenditure, according to a re- 
port of Admiral Vallon, Governor of Senegal, is 
clear loss. The line was never practicable, and is 


| now abandoned. As soon as possible the grade will 


| be turned into a wagon road, where such vehicles as 
pass will be drawn by cattle. 

This railroad, however, was in existence long 
Font a to batt some freight. The business done was 
hardly profitable. To transport over the line a ton of 
merchandise valued at one hundred and fifty dollars 
cost between fourteen and fifteen hundred dollars. 

Such a railroad could be maintained only for State 
purposes, and this one is not useful now even for 

those purposes. Nevertheless, the French do not 
despair of their trans- Saharian railroad, and build 
at hopes upon its completion. 

Besides the obstacles of a murderous climate and a 
difficult country, the builders of such a line must con- 
tend with a hostile and destructive human enemy. 
The Tuaregs, a warlike race who ravage almost the 
| whole Sahara, are quite determined that the French 
shall not take possession of the country which they 

regard as their own. The French are setting them- 
o ves at work, therefore, to pacify the Tuaregs as a 
preliminary to further operations. 

In the division of the continent of Africa between 
varivus European pomete which is now in progress, 
the French Republic is not likely to miss its share. 
It already possesses Algeria, Tunis, a vast region 
reaching inward from Senegal as far as Timbuctoo, 
astrip of the Gold Coast, and the country to the, 
northwest of the —— No one disputes France’sy 
possession of the Sahara except the Tuaregs; but 
nothing but a great railway could render the posses- 
sion of either the desert or the more fertile regions 
of the Western Soudan of any particular value to a 
European power. 


See oN Oe aaa 
ACCOMPLISHED SEA LION. 


A sea lion of the London Zodlogical Garden, who 
understands wonderfully well what is said to her, 
even when the language used requires that she should 
be able to count as far as six, is described by a corre- 
spondent ot Forest and Stream : 


The intelligent creature was brought from the 
Falkland Islands in 1879. She does a number of 
amusing things in obedience to verbal  festapetbens, 
but her most interesting feat is performed when she 
is told not to touch a certain one of six fish which are 
thrown to her. 

The “as says to the spectators that he holds six, 
or five, fish, and that the seal will catch in her mouth 
all that are thrown to her except the one that any 
visitor present will mention. Some one replies that 
she is to miss the second, or the fourth, or the third, 
as he chooses to decide. The keeper says to the seal, 
“You may catch all but the ——-,” mentionin the 
number which has been decided on. The clever 
animal never makes a mistake. She remembers the 
number which has been told her, and keeps the count 
carefully. 

After Sine has caught her five out of the six fishes, 
she is told that she can come down from her eleva- 
tion, the chair on the platform in the middle of the 
pond, and go after the fish which she missed. She 
does this with an accurate plunge that proves that 
she was careful to observe where it was thrown. Six 
fish being as many as the keeper can conveniently 
hold at one time, her memory and counting ability 
have not been practised beyond that number. 


— +e —__ 


CRISPI’S FETICH. 


All the people who yield to the weak habit of carry- 
ing some “‘fetich,” or charm, such as a horse-chestnut 
“to keep off the rheumatism,” or an old coin “for 
luck,” are probably not as frank as was Signor Crispi, 
Prime Minister of Italy, in a recent debate in Parlia- 
ment. 


A member of the ee, Signor Imbriani, was 
reproaching Signor — with monopolizing the 
functions of government 

“Do not forget, ** he said, “that you are mortal, as 


~ Kaorsag men.’ 
nor Crispi smiled. ‘Not I,” he said. 
ethene and am able to brave the evil eye.’ 

He took out of his pocket a little coral i such 
as Italian peasants almost always carry to keep off 
the jettatwra, or evil eye. 

The Chamber broke into a 
Signor ae por eer but 
count 

“Let us hope 
from your polic 

This turned the laugh upon Signor Crispi. 


ae have 


al of laughter at 
e, without changing 





that your fetich will protect Italy 


—_ +e 


QUITE AS WELL. 


“Don’t tell me about Stanley and Africa,” exclaimed 
a valiant old lady, who is always ready in defence of 
| the past. “People travelled in my day, too, and made 
no fuss about it. Didn’t your granther and I go to 
Bunker Hill?” 

“T don’t see any need of running round after stran 

ights and foreign people,” remarks another dear old 
soul. ‘One country’s as good as another, if not 
better!” 

But the older generations are not alone in this 


| opinion that it is unnecessary to view the world at 


large. An English gentleman, who has seen all the 
sights of London, again and again, was especially de- 
lighted with Philippoteaux’ s “Niagara Falls,” a 
picture of the size and scope of ‘“The Battle of Get- 
tysburg” and “Bunker Hill.” Not long ago, this 
Englishman found that it would be necessary for him 
to take a trip to America. 

mJ suppose you will visit Niagara Falls?” said a 


“Oh no,” he replied, innocently, “I have seen that 
in London.” 
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AUGUST. 
Th. 21. Prince Alexander of Bulgaria abducted, 1886. 
Fr. 22. Trial-trip of Fitch's Steamboat on the Delaware, 


Sa. 23. Armistice in the Mexican War, 1847. 
Su. 24, Herculaneum and Pompeii destroyed, 79. 
Mo. 25. Washington, D. C., burned by the British, 1814. 
Tu. 26. Gov. Hutchinson's House in Boston sacked, 1765. 
We. 27. Argall discovered Delaware Bay, 1610. 
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For the Companion. 
NIGHTFALL ON THE PUGET SEA. 


I sit beside the Puget Sea, 
And wait the —_ steps of even, 

And, lo, above the waters broad, 
eee glorious tent of God, 

’Mid parting clouds, stands grand and free, 
Against the shining wall of heaven. 


Tacoma, by Vancouver named 

Mt. Rainier, whose transfigured face 
O’erlooks the toil-spent families 

Of federal cities, ports and seas, 
Dome of the empires, sunset flamed, 

The mount of vision and of grace! 


Toil’s thousand hammers cease to beat 
Around the interfluent seas : 

O’er all the earth a silence falls 
And on the marble mountain walls 

Where night and day together meet, 
The sunset hangs her irises. 


The mountain burns as in the days 
When once the lava currents run, 


And ce to thunder and to blaze, 
And froze in airs of fireless sun. 


The sunbeams fall; the afterglow, 
The mystic twilight, now appears 
And lights the glacial fields, and shines 
jong the ancient carbon lines 
And gray moraines and gneiss below 
And lava beds of nameless years. 


Anon the sea the breezes fan, 

The wings of winds cerulean pass ; 
Pacific breezes, largesses, 

Whose rippling splendors fill the trees , 
Celestial airs from old J agen 

Whose light feet touch the floors of glass. 
O Rainier, neath thy steps of heaven, 
What noble deeds shall History pen, 
When Peace forgets the arts of war 

And ultimate America 
Fulfils the dreams to Eecetots given 

And crowns the waiting hopes of men! 


Across yon ocean ferryage 

O’er which the liquid spice airs blow, 
At these new of greater States 

Whose harvests rice-starved Asia waits, 
What noble schemes shall art engage, 

What silk ships come, what grain ships go' 


THE YOUTH'S 


| would really do them good, is not in heaven above | 


nor in the earth beneath; it is not in the heights | 
of science nor in the depths of philosophy. It is | 
in our own souls, where God Himself has written | 


it. | 





or 





QUEER WOOL. 


Strange as it may seem, there comes from the iron 
furnaces of Pittsburgh a substance so white and 
| light, so fluffy and flaky, that it looks and feels like 

picked wool. It is called “slag wool,” and a corre- 
| spondent of The Companion offers to tell us how it 
|is made and for what it is used. Slag is a waste 
| substance which issues from iron melting furnaces. 
| It is formed by the separation of the earthy matter | 

from the ore, and looks like course, dark glass if 
| allowed to cool as it comes from the furnaces. Form- 
|erly it was thrown away as valueless, but since a 
process for converting it into “wool” has been dis- 
covered, it is utilized for many purposes. 


This mineral wool is formed by causing a jet of 
steam to pla me the stream of molten slag as it 
issues from the urnace. This has the effect of break- 
ing up the melted mass into countless small, bead-like 

articles, so light that they fly in ee | direction. 

Zach of these tiny beads carries behind it a delicate 
thread of finely spun slag, so that one is reminded of 
a comet with its tail. 

To collect these threads, and to separate the fibres 
from the beads or heavier portions of the slag, the 
steam jet is arranged at the mouth of an open cylin- 
der of sheet iron, in which a strong air current is 
induced by means of additional jets of steam. 

The tube or shaft is furnished with a shield or 
striking plate which detains the heavier particles, 
while the lighter slag wool is carried by the draft 








into a large ch I ng a gigantic meat- 
safe, its walls being formed of wire netting with | 
about sixteen meshes to the square inch. Here the | 
steam cond and pes, leaving the slag wool, 
which now has the appearance of snowflakes, depos- | 
ited on the floor of the ‘chamber or clinging to its | 
wire walls. 
The filaments or flakes are then broken up and 
felted together, when they look and feel like wool. 
is mineral wool is extremely light and abso- 
lutely fireproof—properties which make it useful for | 
a large variety of purposes. It is a marvellous non- 
conductor of heat and sound, which renders it valua- 
ble for packing between the floors of rooms and in 
the spaces between partitions. It serves as an excel. 
lent covering for boilers, heating pipes and such | 
things. 
It can be woven into cloth, and as such makes fire- 
proof curtains for theatres, and it might not be a bad 
plan to make clothes out of it for children who 
persist in playing near the fire. It isso porous that 
it will absorb and retain large quantities of water, 
like a sponge and it is also an antiseptic, that is, a 
substance which resists or corrects putrefaction. It 
is useful, therefore, as a dressing for wounds, as well 
as for other medical purposes. 





———_+or—__—_ 


TOO SHY. 


Henry Cavendish, a distinguished philosopher of 
the eighteenth century, was so shy that even his | 
female domestics were compelled to keep out of his | 
sight, and his housekeeper received her orders by | 








Metinhs a thousand years are here 








notes placed on the hall-table. So controlling was | 


© he —_ yoaee since time begun, his constitutional infirmity that the only way of con- 
Has onained tine ride Pacific arch versing with him was not to look at him, but to talk, 
ny 1 in th phere }as it were, into vacancy. Only thus could he be | 
The Mongoli b of the sun! | 


And now depart the ghosts of gold, 
ud comes the pale toe, argent wheeled ; 
With silver air the eart grows bright 
nd o’er the sea of lazulite 
The mountain, less and cold, 
In quivering outline stands revealed. 


The Puget Sea lies still and calm 
And o’er the Prophet-Mountain’s face 
A cloud d e that of old 
ww of Hermon rolled, 
And Faith would here uplift her psalm 
And tabernacle in the place. 


Now rests the sailor on the bay, 
Now wakes the evening song of love, 
And bere as ’mid Etrurian trees 
ere n reeds breathed prophecies, 
The Destinies to the spindles say 
Thus shall the peaceful ages move ! 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


escends | 





oY ea 
For the Companion. 
OUT OF HIS OWN HEART. 


John Dash, when in college, was unanimously 
elected orator of his class, so little doubt was 
there of his superiority to all the other students 
in eloquence and effective delivery. He was a 
sound logician; he had wit, pathos and fancy. 
When, therefore, he entered the ministry, it was 
prophesied that he would reach a high place in 
his profession. 

He soon became a popular preacher; his church 
was crowded, and his sermons were the most 
popular intellectual treat of the week in the 
bustling town where he was settled. 

“But my words have no effect,”’ he complained 
toa friend. ‘No one is convinced and converted 
by my preaching. The people listen,—they say 
they admire, but they go out, and forget the 
real lesson of the sermon before they reach the 
street.” 

One day, moved’ by the sight of a group of 
young men in the congregation, he recalled a cer- 
tain day in his own college life, a day in which he 
had been subjected toa great temptation, and had 
yielded. His fall, his remorse, his struggle back 
to God, all these were present with him as he 
talked. 

Heretofore he had preached truths gathered 
from books or from a keen observation of other 
men. Now he spoke what he had learned in his 
own soul when face to face with the God whom 
he had denied. 

His hearers were shaken as by a strong wind. 
They knew nothing of the facts which so moved 
the speaker, but as he went on, each recalled his 
own fiercest temptation and his own sin, and was 
urged nearer to God for help. 

‘You reached your people at last,’’ his friend 
said to the minister, as they left the church 
together, ‘because you looked into your own life 


| drawn into conversation. 


Once at a company of men of science, an Austrian 
savant complimented Cavendish by declaring that his 
chief motive in visiting London had been to converse 
with the illustrious philosopher to whom he had just 
been introduced. Cavendish stood with eyes cast 
down, and uttered not a word. At length, seeing an 
opening in the circle, he darted through it, ran down- 
stairs to his carriage, and drove home. 

The late Duke of Portland used to shelter himself 
from observation, while walking in oF ye; by 
hiding under a huge umbrella. The of his 
London residence was guurded by a wall so high that 
the neighbors could not see the Duke’s house, much 
less its inmate when he was walking in the yard. 

Both of these gentlemen were victims of an exces- 
sive self-consciousness. They thought too much about 
themselves, and were deluded by the notion that 
every one was looking at them. 

Sydney Smith, in his youth, was very shy. He 
cured himself of the di by making two discov- 
eries* first, that people were not employed in observ- 
ing him; and next, that the world estimated a man 
at his true value. 

Abernethy, an eminent London surgeon of the last 
century, was noted for his independence, and for his 
indifference to people of rank and wealth. A certain 
nobleman once presented himself at the surgeon’s 
office and without waiting for his turn demanded to 
see Abernethy. He was refused, and when it came 
his turn he entered the consulting-room in great 
anger. 

“Do you know who I am?” he asked. 

“No, sir!’”? was the cool reply, “but I am John 
Abernethy, surgeon, and if you wish to consult me, 
: am now ready to hear what you have to say in your 

urn. 

Yet this man, so indifferent to lords and ladies, 
when he had to lecture before several hundred med- 
ical students was often painfully embarrassed. As 
he was about to begin he would be obliged to retire ; 
in order to collect his thoughts. The consciousness 
of his great reputation, and the anxiety to stand well 
with the students, made him shy. 








WELL REWARDED. 


Up among the hills of New Hampshire lived a 
farmer who had an only daughter, of whom he was 
extremely fond and nota little proud. The farmer 
was poor, but Frances was ambitious, and her father 
and mother were no less ambitious for her. Her one 
great desire was to become a teacher. By rigid 
economy, and with the help of a little money that 
the girl earned by making birch-bark knickknacks to 
be sold to summer tourists, she was at length able to 
enter the Normal School of the State, where she was 


a general favorite, and proved herself a scholar of 
unusual ability. 


Near the end of her second term, news came sud- 
denly that her father had dropped dead of heart 
disease, and there remained nothing for Frances but 
to firs ~ her studies, and return home to comfort 
and help her mother. It seemed the harder to do this 
because there was every prospect that within two 
years she would be able to support herself and her 
mother so much better in the line of her chosen pro- 
fession; but for the present they had nothing to live 
upon but the farm. 

Frances was too plucky to complain, and too noble 
to hesitate. She not only went back to the farm, but 
set herself to make it yield a living. With her own 
hands she aes and weeded and gathered the 
crops, and although now and then a kindly neighbor 


came to her help, the most of the work fell upon her 
shoulders. 





for your truth.” 
The word which we must speak to others if we | 


In the middle of the second summer she was hoe- 
ing in the garden, when a party of travellers stopped 








to ask the way. She recognized one of them as a 


COMPANION. ___ 


school-mate, but made no sign, and simply answered 
the questions asked her; but the other had recognized 
her voice, and cried out in amazement: ‘‘Why, Fran- 
ces, is that you?) What in the world are you doing?” 

“I am hoeing,” she answered. 

“But that is a man’s work.” 

‘There is no man to do it, and of course I could 





| not let mother come out here to work.” 


The party stared at her a moment in silence, and 
then, without saying a word more, drove away, leav- 
ing Frances inclined to be rebellious and bitter in her 
thoughts. 

The next morning, however, the school friend drove 
over from the hotel, bringing the welcome tidings 
that her aunt, a wealthy and childless lady, had been 
so much impressed by the encounter of the day be- 
fore that she was ready to furnish the funds for the 
completion of Frances’s education. 

The rest of the story may be imagined, and it is 
pleasant to be able to set down one more instance in 
which pluck and, what is better, self-denial, were 
rewarded as they deserved to be. 


For the Companion. 


TO THE SEED DANDELION. 


In a merry mood you blossomed, 
Little ball of silver gray 

You were golden then and cheery 
As the eye of winsome day. 


Then the earth was bare and blighted, 
And the fields were brown and sere, 
And you came with looks delighted, 
Happiest thing of all the year. 


Now the fields are pied with daisies— 
Woods with blossoms overrun, 
And you stand the ghost of springtime, 
Shining wanly in the sun. 
But you chose the noblest mission, 
Gave your cheer when Earth was cold, 
And when days were poor and barren 
Freely scattered all your gold. 
AvuGuUSTA LARNED. 


-—— + 


METCALF AND LIGHTFOOT. 


Most English surnames are so ancient that their 


| origin is a matter of surmise or doubtful tradition. 


In Mr. Parkinson’s “Legends and Traditions of York- 
shire,” for example, we find what the author calls 
“the legend of the origin of the surname Metcalf.” 
The family of that name, he says, is one of the oldest 
and most respected in Yorkshire. Its arms are: 
“Argent, three calves ambulant sable.” 


It was in the days of the Saxons. In the woods of 
Raydale, strange sounds had long been heard; stran; 
animals of uncouth shape had been seen in the 
twilight; and the terror became so intense that many 
of the scattered population were leaving their houses, 
and abandoning the cultivation of their fields. 

In this crisis a meeting of the dalesmen was held. 
Every means of ridding the neighborhood of the 
object of its terror was discussed. At last a wise 
counsellor papess that two men should be deputed 
to proceed to the woods, and, by stealthy observation, 
endeavor to discover what kind of animal or hob- 
goblin the disturber was. 

The proposal was applauded. But who would bell 
the cat? At last, Oswald, a man of position amon 
his fellows, said: “It is a dangerous business, but 
am an unmarried man with no one, if evil should 
befall me, to mourn my loss; I will be one to go if 
another can be found to join me.” 

After a further pause, Wilfrid, another landowner, 
consented to join Oswald in the enterprise. 

The next afternoon, armed with boar-spears, the two 
men started for the recesses of the forest, discussing 
the enemy as ry’ went. 

Could it be a lion? Hardly; for such had never 
been known in these woods. Could it be some 
monster, neither man nor beast, such as they had 
heard of? Or might it be some evil spirit, ning 
Satan himself? The discussion did little to raise the 
courage of the adventurers. 

“We have undertaken the work,” said Oswald, 
“and we must go through with it.” 

“Hark! did you hear that?” exclaimed Wilfrid. “I 
am sure it was the roar of a lion.” 

“It may be,” said Oswald; “but let us onward and 
see. 

They turned up a narrow glade leading in the direc- 
tion whence came the roar, Oswald in front, his com- 
panion following timidly at his heels. 

Suddenly, at a turn in the glade, they descried in 
the distance an animal, or something like an animal, 
moving slowly toward them. 

“There it is,’’ whispered Wilfrid; “it is a lion.” 

Down went his hunting-spear, and up went his 
heels, as, in an awful terror, he fled through the 
woods, without once making a pause until he arrived 
at the village. 

At once the startling news spread. The two men 
had seen an enormous lion! Oswald had been left 
behind, and was no doubt devoured. Wailing and 
woe filled the hamlet. ~ 

Meanwhile Oswald stood his ey nay more, he 
steadily walked forward toward the animal. As he 
saw nothing very startling in its appearance, his 
trepidations began toabate. He still moved forward, 
though he took the precaution to put his boar-spear 
in a to repel an attack. 

le went on—i¢t came on—and he met—a calf! a 
black, or, as some authorities say, a red calf! 

From that time the courageous Oswald was known 
as Oswald Met-calf, and the harmless animal, so 
boldly met, was given a place upon his armorial 
shield; and, in like manner, the cowardly Wilfrid 
bore about with. him ever after the token of his 
ignominious flight, in the name of Wilfrid Lightfoot. 


ey | 


LOSING A FRIEND. 


Two Arabs, who have been exhibiting three camels 
in London, were recently bereaved of one of them. 
A correspondent of the Pall Mall Budget, who de- 
scribes the pathetic scene, found two camels standing 
with heads close together, shivering with fear, and 
now and then uttering short, “sigh-like cries.” An 
Arab came forward out of the darkness,—it was late 
in the evening,—tears rolling down his cheeks, and 
in broken French, which his distress made hardly 
intelligible, related the sad story. 


He walked to the middle of the yard and showed 
us a deep hole about a foot and a half square, which 
had formerly held the rubbing post for the buffaloes. 
In the darkness the send camel, had stepped into this 
hole, and broken its leg. 

Then the man led the way to where the unfortunate 
creature stood on three legs, uttering piercing, agon- 
izing cries, and holding up the broken limb which 
dangled helplessly from the knee-joint. 

With broken voice, the Arab prayed for something 
to relieve his pet, which by this time had been in- 
duced to lie down upon its side; but the fore-leg was 
broken in two places, and a surgeon who had been 
sent for announced, after making a short examina- 
tion, that nothing could be done. 

hen this was explained to the Arabs, one of them 
buried his face in the thick hair of the animal, while 
the other, with his arms round the poor beast’s long 
neck, — soothingly to it in his native tongue, as 
he might have spoken to a child. 
he scene was sad and grim, the darkness broken 
only by the glimmer of lamplight which occasionally 
showed the other two camels huddled together in a 
corner, shivering and moaning as though they under- 
stood the tragedy going on so near them. 
Presently oue of the Arabs arose aud brought from 


| the living quarters one of those terrible, sharp, a. 
we 
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er-like swords which his countrymen know so 

10w to use. Kneeling over the doomed animal, he 
and his friend seemed to utter a short prayer. The 
sword gleamed through the darkness, and was drawn 
with deadly swiftness across the camel’s throat. Its 
ae was ended, and the poor Arabs had lost a 
friend. 

When a camel breaks its leg in the desert,—not an 
uncommon occurrence,—it is always killed at once; 
but these Arabs had heard much of the skill of 
English doctors, and hoped that this time the life of 
their camel might be saved. 


>, 





HE WAS AFRAID. 


An English army officer was asked by a reporter for 
the New York Tribune if he ever had felt afraid in 
battle. ‘“‘Many times,’’ answered the officer. “But 
there are different kinds of fear. I have served in 
India, in Egypt and in Western Africa, but the worst 
fright I was ever in was when I knew there was no 
enemy within thousands of miles.” 


I was a captain at the time and was stationed at 
Port Royal, Jamaica, with a lot of raw recruits on 
my hands. They were being drilled in rifle practice 
at long range, and it was almost impossible to make 
them obey orders with anything like precision. In 
fact, I could never be sure but they would fire when I 
wanted them to present, or present when I wanted 
them to fire. 

One day I sat on = horse at the right of the — 
giving my orders. Things were going pretty well. I 
cried, “Ready !’? and the work was as pretty as if the 
men had been veterans. ‘Present!’ said I, and every 
rifle went to the shoulder in perfect form. 

I was about to say, “‘Fire!’’ when just on the instant 
my horse bolted and cut directly across the range, 
within twenty feet of the squad. My eye caught the 

littering rifles levelled right at me, and instinctively 

shut my eyes and ducked my head. 

If you know what British soldiers are, you can 
imagine my feelings. As I said before, I never was 
in such afright. I knew that if I opened my mouth 
those recruits would riddle my body, for they were 
expecting the word “Fire!” and would take any 
sound whatever for that. 

My desire to cry out ‘‘As you were!” to get the 
rifles off my body, was so great that I had to clench 
my teeth in order to remain silent. 

All this lasted but a few seconds, of course, but the 
seconds to me were long minutes. When my plung- 
ing horse had carried me past the line of motionless 
riffes, I managed to wheel him. As he came round I 
— “Fire!” and off went the guns as if by clock- 
work. 

It was —_— than ever to me that if I had opened 
my mouth a second or two sooner I should have been 
a dead man. 


———__—§4 > 


IN SEASON. 


The early settlers of the West were not men to 
yield tamely to injustice or to be easily discouraged 
by obstacles. An incident related in the “History of 
Macomb County,” Michigan, affords a good illustra- 
tion of their spirit. Jacob Crawford had located in 
Ray Township, and shortly afterward a land specu- 
lator appeared at his house and made no secret of his 
intention to secure the very land to which Mr. Craw- 
ford thought he held a prior claim. 


“First come, first served,’ you know, is the rule at 
the Land Office,” was the man’s reply to Mr. Craw- 
ford’s objection. 

The stranger spent the night at Mr. Crawford’s 
cabin. After he had retired the pioneer said to his 
wife, “I’ve got to go to the land office at Detroit, 
and get ahead o’ that feller.” 

“You can’t doit,” his wife answered, despondently. 
*He’ll start in the morning, an’ he’s got asmart pony, 
an’ all you’ve got is your oxen.” 

: “But Pll start to-night; an’ I'll beat him—on foot, 
00. 
He set out at once, and made good progress until, 
ust south of Mt. Clemens, he sprained his ankle. 
ut he was not to be conquered by such an accident; 
he cut two saplings with his sheath knife, and using 
these as crutches proceeded on his way. 

e next forenoon, when within six miles of 
Detroit, near a tavern, he heard a horseman coming. 
He Np ag aside and concealed himself in the bushes 
until the horse and rider, who proved to be the land 
8 tor, passed. To his satisfaction, he noticed 
the man ride up to the tavern and dismount from his 


pony. 

Mr. Crawford passed around the house unnoticed, 
and a = rapidly on to Detroit. He reached the 
Land Office, made his claim, paid over his money, 
received his certificate and was in the act of leaving 
when the speculator entered. 

“You here!”? he demanded, in surprise. 

“Yes, I’m here,” the settler returned, dryly. “It’s 
‘first come, first served,’ you know, at the Land Office, 
an’ I reckon I’m all right.” 


te 


NOT WELL EXPRESSED. 


Our pleasure over an existing fact may be perfectly 
just and natural, and yet expressed in such an unfor- 
tunate manner as to prove rather shocking. A mother 
and daughter were travelling together, and the latter 


became very anxious to remain one more day in a 
certain place. 


“Well, dear,” said her mother, reluctantly, “if my 
head feels as badly to-morrow morning as it does to- 
day, I really think we shall have to stay.” 

orning came, and the a first question 
was, “Mamma, how is your head?” 

**Still rather light,”” was the reply. 

“Oh, how nice! Then we can stay!”’ 

Had it been a more serious matter, it is hardly to 
be supposed that the young woman would have 
thought first of herself, but she knew from experience 
that such attacks brought no severe suffering to her 
mother. 

A very worthy gentleman, to whom profanity was 
especially distasteful, was once greatly alarmed in a 
storm at sea. Staggering out from his state-room, 
he managed to find the captain, and asked, in a quav- 
ering voice, “Is there any danger?” 

“My dear sir,’’ said the captain, smiling, ‘‘do you 
hear those sailors sweari: ? f there was danger, 
they’d be as still as mice.’? 

The gentleman was comforted, and crept back to 
his berth. Later, however, the storm increased, and 
in a new accession of fear, he went forth once more 
to investigate. 

“My dear,” he said joyfully to his wife on return- 
ing to his berth, “I’m th: ul to say they’re swear- 
ing still!” 

n the old days, when hanging was an ordinary 
punishment in the most enlightened lands, a ship- 
wrecked traveller wrote in his journal : 

“After walking eleven hours without seeing ® 
human footprint, to my astonishment and delight I 
saw aman hanging ona gibbet. My pleasure at the 
cheering sight was inexpressible, for it convinced me 
that I was in a civilized country.” 


<> 
tor 





THE accomplishment of the man who could speak 
four different mee with his hands tied behind 
him is surpassed by a Quaker gentleman of whom a& 


Western paper says that, not desiring to see the ter- 


rible pictures of battles and bloodshed in a popular 
magazine, he “read the magazine clear through with 
lus eyes shut.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE DREADFUL THING THAT POLLY 
DID. 


She never meant to do it—the darling little thing! 

She bent her head at prayer-time, and then stood up 
to sing. 

But oh! that sermon seemed such a weary time to sit, 

How could she keep from fidgetting a very little bit? 


She tried to keep herself awake by looking very wise, 

And staring at the minister with very sober eyes. 

And when the lids were droopy she tried another 
way— 

She counted back and forward the flowers in her boue 
quet. 


She smiled at all the pansies, and saw how very plain 

The cunning little faces kept smiling back again. 

She gathered up the rose-leaves which fell about her 
feet, 

And put one to her pretty lips, as rosy and as sweet. 


She never meant to do it—she wanted just to try 

How nearly she could come to it, and 
never could tell why 

In one unlucky moment before her lips 
could stop 
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long handle with confidence, ‘‘’cause it’s mine, 
you see, an’ we've got an awful long ways to go 
yet before we get to Sunday school, too, ’Tildy !”’ 
Matilda preserved a grim silence, but some- 
thing dark was just at that moment passing 
through her mind. Why not hurry and get 
dressed first the Sunday it came Louisa’s turn to 
| carry the parasol, rush into the spare-room, cap- 
| ture the prize, and run smartly off with it before 
| the little fat sister knew a thing about it! 


| *‘She’s had it all the best days,’’ she reasoned 


| to herself, walking on, ‘‘an’ so it’s fair—yes, ‘tis!’’ 
| The idea grew so delightful, the more she came 
| to think of it, that she forgot all about the next 
Sunday, when she should have it all to herself as 
a thing that fairly belonged to her. 

And all the days between, over and over, at 
school and at home, Matilda kept planning and 
planning, until the time came, when—in the little 
white cambric sack and the small straw hat with 
the knot of daisies on top—she stood before the 
big bureau drawer. 


with the long fringe, and rushing out of the house, 


she fairly flew up the street, not breathing safely, 
till she turned the corner. 


school room. 











| ‘Well, you can’t,” said SHS diupae to the | you mean little thing you! Oh, you me—an little 


thing you!’’—until she was ready to dash it into 
the middle of the streets, and sit down on the | 
curbstone to cry in sheer vexation. 

But she was presently obliged to sneak into her | 
class, where she usually brought a smiling face— | 
and tucked herself into the smallest corner. 

‘¢Where is Louisa ?’’ asked Miss Root. 

‘*She’s—she’s a-comin’,’’ stammered Matilda, 
with very hot cheeks. 

“Is she sick ?”’ pursued the teacher, anxiously. 

‘“No'm,”” said Matilda, ‘‘that is—I d’no,”’ she 
finished, desperately. 

The scholars laughed outright at that. But 
Miss Root looked grave, and took up her book to 
begin the lesson. 

And just then, in walked Louisa, with her 
grandest air, and a most contented expression | 
beaming from every line of her fat face. And | 
wonder of wonders! in her hand she held in the 
most conspicuous position, a bright blue parasol, 





| with a dear little bow on top, and a shining white | 


Then she didn’t dare raise it, till she was quite | and glancing at her sister’s side. 
sure that Louisa was not scuttling just after. | 
And so she didn’t begin to get the least enjoyment | Em'ly sent me this, last evenin’, only we couldn’t 
out of it, until she was nearly at the Sunday | find you to tell you. 


And every step of the way, each breeze that | comfort in what was hers now—after that. 
blew the sweeping fringe seemed to say, “Oh, | hadn’ t she waited? 


| handle! 
Hastily she drew out the precious green parasol 


Matilda rubbed her eyes, and stared with all 
her might! | 

“You got the green one, didn’t you?’ said 
Louisa, after getting into her seat with dignity, 
“Oh well, it’s 
yours now, mother’s given it to you—’cause Aunt 


Aint mine sweet ?”’ 
Sweet? Well, Matilda never had one minute’s | 
Why 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
SQUARE WORD. 


My first flies about in the cold like a feather, 
Dancing and waltzing in gloomiest weather ; 

A question oft asked you is, ““What’s in my second?” 
Thata great deal is in it, you doubtless have reckoned; 
My third is a sign, and some live yet who would 
Fourth their way to the Gypsies to ask, “Is it good?’ 


2. 
DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 


gst, th sxth mnth n th Rmn yr whch bgn wth 
Mrch, ws rgnil stld Sxtls, nd revd ts prsnt nm frm 
th mprr gsts, n cent f svri f th mst frtnt vnts f hs li 
hvngcerrd drngths mnth. n ths mnthh ws frst dmttd 
t th enslt, nd thre ntrd th ct ntrmph. nth sm mnth 
gpt ws brght ndr th thrt f th Rmn ppl, nd n nd pt t 
thevl wrs. s th ffth mnth, r Qntls, hd prvsl bn stld 
Jinhnr f Jls Csr, d ws tkn frm Fbrr t mk gst ql wth Jl. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The finals of the omitted words name the mes 
sage mentioned in the 5th line. The 
initials name the “voice” of the 3d line. 


Two vessels in company sailed out 





She drew her breath too hard and it 
went off with a pop! 


Tom couldn’t keep from 
although he bravely tried 

To look as solemn as a judge when lit 
tle Polly cried. 

And then he softly 
wouldn’t mind it so, 

You'll never crack a rose-leaf in Church 
again, I know.” 


laughing, 


whispered: “I 


You will not find a little girl if all the 
world you search 

Who thinks it such a dreadful thing to 
make a noise in Church. 

She never thought of doing it—’twas all 
because, you see, 

The’sermon was too long for such a lit- 
tle mite as she. 


—__——+o—__—_ 


For the Companion. 
WHY DIDN’T SHE WAITP 


It was a little changeable green 
silk parasol, with long, sweeping 
fringe, very old-fashioned and queer, 
but in the eyes of Matilda and Louisa 
Budd the most ‘really and truly” 
beautiful thing in all the world! 

It had been their mother’s best 
one, but she had bought another, 
and now this was kept in the upper 
drawer of the big bureau in the 
spare room, and every Sunday of 
the long, hot summer-time the little 
girls were allowed to run in and 
take it out to carry to Sunday 
school. 





For the Companion. 


A RIDDLE. 






for when ‘il 


Teall lly guile al ve 


wi vote the wafer! Yes indeed, 

! 2 Thvetiee like a swin INging weed, 
fai L cling To vcks and gow and thtive 

| e diver I am spied. 

Once x en |fom my nalive al 
In pine for moislure in despair, 
No if you want io win my grace. 
Just lave will me your la 


Y 


_— 
as? wel ¢ can 
you ot 


Pa Jordan 





*** *, 
* ee 
**e¥* to 
A voice which might whisper of « «. 
*** defeat, 

Or summon two merchants, of business 
tO ** * * *, 

But it first brought a message from 
our mother-* * * « 

To our «* * * *** 
many a mile. 

In the year ’58 came those words kind 
and true, 

In the hot month of August, the day 22. 

The «* *« * * *« worked, and the world 


** underneath the ocean,— 


city through 


as ** 
Alas! ’twas soon silent and still as a 


og. 
Yet two worldslikebrotherto « « « « «- 
» had spoken; 

And loner may the charm of those 
words be unbroken. 

They travelled on land, over mountain 
and « * «. 

They passed through green grottos far 
under the sea. 

They strengthened the hope that the 
end might be gained, 

Which at fength in the year ’66 was 
attained. 

Now boys, all remember this name to 
*eREEK *— 

C. W. Field, —for ’twas he worked the 
charm. 


4. 
WORD OCTAHEDRON. 
1 + 
2 xs * & & 3 
$ * * & & 
6 * 
From 2 to 3 a plane surface. 
From 4 to 5 to account, to think. 
From 6 to 1 an illustrious act. 
From 1 to 5 to obstruct. 
From 2 to 6 to augment. 


5 


5. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


1. A curious bird of doubtful use 
In coverings marking a recluse. 








Ouly they must take turns in the 
carrying. 

And when it was Matilda’s turn, 
and the little white cambric sack was drawn on, 
and the small straw bonnet, with its knot of 
daisies on top, was tied securely under her fat 
chin, she would race into the spare-room with all 
her might, tug wildly at the heavy drawer, and 
come out with a very red face, but an exceedingly 
triumphant manner, holding the precious parasol 
aloft, while she called loudly to Louisa to ‘Hurry, 
we'll be late!” 

And Louisa would never go under the cool 
shade that the green silk and long fringe afforded, 
even on the most sultry, baking days, although 
kindly and persistently invited with the most 
patronizing air. 

The sun might pour down his ‘scorching rays so 
that even the birds crept gladly under the nearest 
leaves, the other little cambric sack and small 
straw bonnet with the knot of daisies on top 
would march sturdily by the side of happy mag- 
nificence, protesting with flushed cheeks that she 
wasn't warm a bit! 

And when it came Louisa’s turn, the neighbors 
would see Matilda stalking off as far as possible 
from her happy sister, as if there were not such a 
thing in all the world as a parasol! 

“You feel so smart,” said Matilda one day, 
peering under the long fringe into Louisa’s chubby 
face, “‘an’ you always have it the very nicest 
days, you do!” 

It really seemed true, that the sunniest, hottest 


For the Companion. 
THE DEW DROP. 


I’m just a drop of dew— 
You can’t see why I roam, 
So wee a drop, 
So free a drop, 
So far away from home. 


But then, I’m not alone— 
Just look around and see! 
A million others, 

My little brothers, 

They keep me company. 


And tiny as we are, 

The blossoms know the worth 
Of tears so bright 
That Mother Night 

Drops on the thirsty earth! 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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For the Companion. 
CHAIN-STITCH. 


You ought to see what a pretty pair of new 
trousers I’ve got, real knickerbockers, brown and 
white check, crossed off both ways with a stripe 
of bright red. Mother sat up ever so late last 
night to finish ’em, so I could have ’em to wear 





to school to-day, and the boys wouldn’t laugh at 


days of all that warm summer-time did indeed | me any more about the patches on the knees of 
fall to Louisa’s lot, when she could sail off, cool my trousers. 


and proud, an object of envy to all. 
She tossed her little round head up among the 


I know she was too tired and in too much of a 
hurry to fasten all the threads, and she uses a 


spokes of the parasol, and said, with a most | chain- -stitch machine, too. 


moral air, “You shouldn’t envy folks; teacher | 

said "twas wicked.” : 
“Taint a-envyin’!” declared Matilda, 

sturdily on. ‘TI only wish I had it!” 


Tip Goodwin sits in the same seat with me. He 


| and I are great friends, and he wouldn’t do any- 
stalking | 


thing to plague me for the world. 
He liked my new trousers as well as I did, and 





I know it was real, pure kindness in him, when he 
saw a little end of thread sticking out just below 
the waistband, to take hold to pull it out. 

But oh, a great long thread came pulling right 
out, like ravelling a stocking, and just then Miss 
Adams’s bell struck, and she said, ‘‘Class in 
Third Reader!” 

Tip picked up his Reader and started. I picked 
up mine, but didn’t start, for I felt that leg of my 
trousers give way, and then the whole seam was 
gone, and my leg out to the weather! 

But it happened awful lucky. There wasn’t a 
scholar left in any seat that could see me! 

“Come, Harry,”’ said Miss Adams. I only 
shook my head, though I know my face was red 
as a blaze. 

Miss Adams is just as kind as can be, and she 
didn’t say any more, but just quietly walked 
along to my seat, while the class were finding their 
places. 

She saw in a minute what was the matter, and 
whipping a little pincushion out of her pocket, 
she went to pinning me up. Then she wrote a 
few words on a slip of paper, folded it, and wrote 
mother’s name on the outside. 

“T’ll excuse you from reading to-day, Harry,” 
she said, loud enough for them all to hear, “if 
you will do this errand.” 

And she walked along, kind o’ careless, out to 
the door, by my side, so nobody saw the pins, 
and I climbed the fence and ran home cross-lots. 

Mother sewed me up again, and fastened the 
threads real stout, this time, you better believe, 
and I ran back to school. 

And nobody knows a word about the accident 
only Miss Adams and mother and I. 

I forgot to say that what we found written on | 
the slip of paper was only this, ‘‘Harry is one of | 
my best boys.” | 





2. A graceful bird which wears a crest, 
In griefs which often bring unrest. 


3. A little bird of gentle win 
In pain which fire can quic ckly bring. 


4. A singing bird—his name who guesses ? 
In what a breeze oft does to tresses. 


6. 
ANAGRAM. 

The three following anagrams conceal: No. 1, a 
well-known English poem; No. 2, the author’s name; 
No. 3, the author’s title. 

1, The Quay Men! E! 2. 


Not N., Slender fay. 
3. Late Pea route. 


7. 
CHARADE. 


My cc will catch my second, 
Unless my second be fleet; 
My second pours on summer air 
fusic rich and sweet; 
My whole my first will mimic; 
My whole will mock my second; 
My first, my second, and my whole, 
ousehoid pets are reckoned. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The old woman who lived in a shoe. 


. 
2. PROBLEM 
E R E A E 
c a oR L 
242 R 2-82 % 
I PMR N 
N L E Ia 
ERAS URE 

3. Napoleon’s return to France in 1840. 
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If she enters the stable where he stands accepting | 
the harness in the most docile manner, he opens his | 
mouth, showing a wicked row of teeth, and makes a 


feint of snapping at her. She shrieks, his mistress | 


scolds and reasons with him, and Terry stands motion- | 





Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 


Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
oP send us Pos Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our «ks unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
EVILS OF CIVILIZATION. 


Civilization abounds in artificial, abnormal condi- 
tions, many of which must be more or less unfavora- 
ble to health. To some extent, the same thing is true 
of the lower animals and even of vegetables. The 
domesticated horse is far more delicate than his wild 
progenitor, and the wild potato probably has no such 
tendency to rot as is manifested by its cultivated 
progeny. 

Modern civilization makes all the nations neigh- 
bors—sharers not only of each other’s blessings, but 
of each other’s vices and diseases. Yellow fever, 
dengue, cholera, typhus fever and la grippe all reach 
us from abroad. 

Meantime the progress of the United States as a 
nation is not without its bad side. Young men 
abandon the quiet and invigorating life of the farm 
for the exciting, and in some respects demoralizing 
and enfeebling life of the city. The young women 
leave the normal and healthful work of the home, for 
the exhausting toil of the shop and the beggarly life 
of the boarding-house. 

If manufactures give us cheaper and cheaper goods, 
they do so at a large expenditure of human health 
and life. At the same time they crowd the great 
centres with a population hard to assimilate and per- 
vaded with its own unhealthy and vicious tendencies. 

Even our schools, of which we are justly so proud, 
greatly aid in propagating the diseases of childhood, 
besides producing a general tendency to defective 
vision, and a letting down of the general health. 

The increasingly minute division of labor, so bene- 
ficial in some respects, must have a belittling effect 
upon the laborer. As one said many years ago, the 
manufacture of a pin by the divided labor of several 
different persons gives us excellent pins, but poor 
mechanics, and worse yet, poor men and women. 

Among other ills of civilization are overworked 
brains; various forms of nervous exhaustion; the 
worries of domestic and social life; the ruinous greed 
of wealth; the disastrous results of excessive busi- 
ness competition; the diseases and vices naturally 
attendant upon luxury; the crowding together of the 
ignorant and depraved in large cities. 

Let every one do his best to guard himself and help 
his brother against the evils of humanity at its best 
estate. 

—_———_>__——_- 


TERRY’S JOKES. 
Only those who are unfamiliar with animals doubt 
that they have a sense of humor. 
Terry is a lively roan horse, who has ideas of his 


own, and very original conceptions of what is amus- | bly none of them reveal a more remarkably saving 


ing. One day the children had erected a small tent 
on the lawn, and sat within it, drinking lemonade 
and playing that they were banditti or some such 
likely beings. F 

Terry walked softly up to the side of the tent, and 
slowly inserted his nose through a convenient slit. 
Eyes and ears followed, and, his head once actually 
within at the back of the unsuspicious revellers, 
Terry gave one tremendous sneeze, of that kind 
which is half a snort. The banditti fell back in every 
direction, and the horse, withdrawing from the tent, 
laughed silently to himself before going back to his 
grass-cropping. 

Terry’s favorite amusement is that of scattering a 








less, apparently repentant and subdued; but when | 


About Bird-Cages. No. 1. 
Nobody thinks now of hanging a song-bird in a wood 
or a tin box, but did it ever occur to you that there are 
differences—and important differences, too—in brass 





the incident is forgotten, he makes another mischiev 
ous dart at his victim, and again the scene is repeated. | 

One would be glad to know what this wayward 
creature thinks about in the solitude of his stall. 
Doubtless he reviews the entire series of his practical 
jokes. Possibly he is even compiling a jest-book for 
the use of horses light-minded like himself. 


——— 


BRAVE BABY. 


The behavior of the victim himself has much to do 
with the credit of a saved life; but the needful cool- 
ness, courage and hope in danger are seldom found or 
expected in a little child. A Western correspondent 
of the New York World reports an exceptional case : 


A plucky four-year-old baby lives in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. It is the child of Mrs. Wilson, and while play- 
ing about the mouth of a well, covered by loose 
boards, fellin. The well is thirty feet deep, and con- 
tained ten feet of water at the time. The mother saw 
the child fall and, frantically seizing a clothes-line, 
lowered it into the well. The child grasped the line, 
but of course could not hold on tightly enough to be 
drawn out. The mother tied her end above. 

“Will pet hold on tight till mamma runs for papa?” 
tremblingly cried the mother to the little one. 

“Ess,” came a brave little sob from below. 

The mother hurried over. and soon returned with 
the father and several other men who, after much 
difficulty, rescued the child from its chilly bath. 

The little one was almost unconscious from cold 
when taken out, but had bravely clung to the clothes- 
line, and so kept its head above water. The happy 
mother wns it and wept for joy, while the assem- 
bled crowd threw up their hats and cheered in ac- 
knowledgment of the baby’s grit. 


——e 


UNEXPECTED. 


Little Edgar Nelson had never been a day from 
home without his mother, and when he was sent 
away to the boys’ school, she felt sure he would be 
overwhelmed with homesickness, and would miss 
greatly his little sister Dora, who was his devoted 
slave and admirer. 


No boy companion, she knew, could take Dora’s 
place. And then Edgar had always been such a 
*‘mother-boy!”” Altogether she had a miserable day 
after he had gone off with his father in the early 
train, and was not at all reassured by her husband’s 
remark when he returned, that he had left Edgar in 
the best of spirits. 

Her feelings can perhaps be imagined when, two 
days later, she received the following affecting effu- 
sion from her son: 


“My DEAREST, DARLING MAMMA: My most par- 
ticular friend is a boy by the name of ‘Gummy.’ 
Remember me to papa and Dora. 

“Yours respectfully, EDGAR NELSON.” 


+> 
“HIT ME TOO.” 


A certain genial old Bostonian, who is a gentleman 
of leisure, likes nothing better than to watch the sports 
of children and contrive pleasant surprises for them. 
The Transcript tells this story about him: 


At one time, while loitering near the border of the 
pond in the Public Garden, which is not far from his 
residence, Mr. B—— observed several small boys on 
the curb-stone, in stooping postures, paddling the 
water with their hands. Th 
back of one of these bending urchins was great, and 
Mr. B—— did tap one briskly. The boy straightened 
up like a flash, looked around, and called out 

“What did you strike me for, sir?” 


“So that you might rise and take this piece of 


money, my lad,” said the old man, handing him a 
ime. 

The boy, entirely appeased, grinned broadly. And 
instantly all the other boys flocked up to Mr. B—, 
each one shouting at the top of his voice: 

“Say, mister, hit me, will yer, mister?” 


apie 
WHY SHE WEPT. 


It was one of the days when little Katie seemed to 
be possessed by a spirit of mischief, and before the 
afternoon was over she had tired herself and pretty 
well exhausted her mother’s patience. At last she 
did something so naughty that her mother said: 


“There, Katie, I shall have to punish you for that.” 

The child looked at her for a moment in silence, 
and then without warning burst into tempestuous 
weeping. Just at this crisis her father came into the 
room, and Katie sobbed the louder, perhaps in order 
that he might the more surely notice her. 

“Why, little one, what is this?”” he asked. ‘*What 
are you crying for?” 

Katie thought a moment, and then remembering 
that the manner of her punishment had not been 
announced, she answered amid ler sobs: 

“I don’t know, papa; mamma hasn’t told me yet.” 


a 


ECONOMICAL. 


Stories of extreme economy are frequent, but prob. | 


disposition than was lately exhibited by Mr. Calino, 
of France. 


On his way home quite late one night with Mrs. 
Calino, he stopped in a dark passage-way, scratched 
— and began looking on the floor for some- 

ning. 

“What have you lost?”’ asked Mrs. Calino. 

Mr. Calino made no answer, but, as the match 
which he had lighted went out without his havin 
found the missing object, he scratched another, an 
another. 

“Ah! here it is,” he exclaimed at last; “one can’t 
be too economical.” 

And he picked up—a match that he had dropped out 
of his pocket! 


PTI | 


e temptation to tap the | 





Cages? Perhaps you have not thought of it—but there 
are, and if you will give attention, we’ll try to point 
them out, later on. (Adv. 
Appear to the best ad- 

antage when shod in 

-fitting shoes, and 
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if such shoes can be obtained at moderate cost. Sen 
our address to us for a description of FARGO’S 

$2.50 LADIES’ BOOT, made in all styles. 

A Pocket MIRROR WILL BE SENT TO EACH INQUIRER. 


Cc. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


POULTRYMEN! 








The best Cutter in the world for 
etc., for poultry. Is a self-feeder, self-sharpener. Eight 
cuts to one revolution. Welsh 


reparing clover 


ve unds. Price, $3. 
Valuable article on its use BP also testimonials. 
Mention Youtu’s CoMPANION. 


P. A. WEBSTER, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


FALL 1890. 


Those who wish to procure Advance 
Styles in Dry Goods for the Fall Season 
should order samples early. 

Many of the leading lines of Silks, Dress 
| Goods, Laces and Trimmings are now ar- 
|riving, and cannot be duplicated when 
once sold. 

We endeavor to fill orders for samples 
or for goods the day they are received. 


James MeCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





THE THOMSON-HOUSTON 
ELECTRIC CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Dynamos, for Arc and Incandes- 
cent Lighting; Electric Mo- 
tors; Electric Railway 
Apparatus. 


70,000 Arc Lamps in Daily Operation. 
125 Electric Railways in Operation and 
Under Construction. 


The Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 


620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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‘SAFE, ING.. ,;oUS: 
(SARouRISHeLiclOUtre 


FOOD 


| THE GREAT AMERICAN DIETETIC PREPARATION FOR 
NURSING MOTHERS.INFANTS AND 


CHILDREN 
INVALIDS 


CONVALESCENTS AND THE AGED, 


THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS AND 
CONSTANTLY INCREASING SALES.PROVR 


MERITED SUCCESS. . 


Tere Besist >) JOHN CARLE & SONS-NEWYORR 

















* Not,’ explains Mr. Biardot, the pro- 

prietor, ‘that there is danger from using 
lour tin cans. But invalids and others 
|who have a prejudice against ‘‘canned 
| goods” are quieted by the knowledge 








| that their food comes to them in glass.’ ” 


market, and even 
Riad to send the article 
illustrated) toany who wish 
lon, or Chicken soups are 
specially prepared and put 
up in glass for the sick. 


Fancy Grocers. 





These soups are all put up in glass as well as in tin. 
just pays postage on sample can. 
return you a*sample of your choice. 


In Glass, for the Sick. 


Marion Harland’s visit to our es- 


tablishment, described in her article 


on Soup- Making from 
which the above extract is 
taken, convinced her that 
anything of the kind on the 
than home-made. We are 
(handsomely bound and 
it. Our Consomme, Bouil- 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consom- 
mé, Purée of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock Tur- 
tle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French 
Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton 
Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Clam Broth, Clam 
Chowder, Pearl Tapioca. 


14 cents 
Send that much and we will 
These goods are for sale by 


They are the best and you want no others. 


The Franco--American Food Co., 
42 West ‘Broadway, New York. 








POROUS 


ALLCOCKS 


PLASTERS. 








form of nervous dyspepsia. I have 


deriving but little benefit. 


Senator James F. Pierce, of New York, writes: 
‘¢ For the past two years [ have suffered very much from an aggravate: 


resorted to various remedial agents, 


A few months since a friend of mine suggested 
the trial of Attcock’s Porous PLAsTERs. 


flock of sheep. When he is feeding with them in the | AS IT SHOULD BE. } 7 = ° Following the suggestion. 
pasture, he suddenly stops eating, dashes among | |have been using the same with the happiest effects. To those similarly 
them, and sends them scudding over the hillside.| A” coe Aas a a sends to The Com-| afflicted let me suggest the manner of their use. I place one over my 
—s 2 nla — Sore ber apa —_ _ geen apa ed at stomach, one over the hepatic region, and one on my back. The effect was 

& we sepals: . enwence given some *F excellent, and from the day I commenced their use I have been slowly but 


own, repeats the pleasing diversion. | correction : pen A ‘ : 
Although this aoa gentlest creature in the | ing ee ee ry cntile bust of Sir Walter Scott enter-| surely improving, and I am quite confident that, by their continuance, with 
world, it pleases him exceedingly to frighten any one | Sas of the boys handed in the following version, | careful regimen, I shall again be restored to my accustomed health.” 
who has shown timidity in his presence. His two | which bears internal evidence of having been made | 
mistresses harness him without trouble or danger, | © Banton the vestibule, we saw Sir Walter Scott 
but one girl cousin who visits at the house he delights | bust a marble.” f i ; ¢ ; 
in alarming. Sundry fidgettings and nervous starts of 
her own were enough to show Terry of what manner 
of temperament she was, and he is merciless in tak- 
ing advantage of that knowledge. 








Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- 
A COLORED woman was so frightened during a/Sentation. Ask for ALLLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or 
| thunder-storm that, as she expressed it, she ‘trembled | ° ° °. 

explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 


| like an ashpan.” | 


SS | 
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| themselves out of their holes. He seems to be | 

saying, ‘‘Hurry! hurry! we must follow the first 
inch of tide, or those greedy fish will devour 
everything!” 

It is an interesting amusement for an idle per- 
son to persuade the hermits to change shells. 
Coax the little ones, who are always present in | 
great numbers in shoal water, into a hollow by | 
simply drawing your finger through the water 
above it. 





For the Companion. | 


RAMBLES AT EBB-TIDE. 


THIRD 


own. 
selves as to habitations, and frequently two or | 
more will seize upon the same shell, and begin a | 
desperate fight for its possession. Claws and legs 
suffer severely, and the one whose members and 
pluck last longest takes the prize. 


PAPER. 


Among the Hermits. 


Scattered over the shoals of our little bay we 
find great numbers of shells. Some are in deli- 
cate cameo tints and smoothly polished. Others, 
rough and unattractive, are the abandoned homes | 
of snail or whelk. At first we think these to be 
vacant, but there proves to be a tenant, far other | 
than the original one, and much more lively and | 
entertaining, and this tenant is a ‘“‘hermit.”’ 

The name is hardly borne out by the facts. | damages. 
The hermit crab owns a house, it is true, but he | 
seldom lives alone in it, unless it be a very small | 
one, and the snails are far more ascetic and re-| glove instead of a mutilated hand. 
tiring than he. He is eminently sociable in his | 
habits, especially in his youthful days. 





ing himself firmly, he springs his tail from the old | 
home to the new in a flash, and settles down to | 


A crab’s way of dressing an injured | 
limb is rather startling. He simply snaps off| 


‘COMPANION. 


and for a length of time out of all proportion to 


the severity of the exciting cause. In some chil- 
dren this susceptibility approaches the confines of 
actual disease, and it is among the subjects of 
this condition that peevishness is so frequently 


| encountered. 


Such children often suffer from ill-defined, 
painful sensations in the head, which, if the sub- 


jects of them were allowed to rest, would scarcely | 


having the children in charge. 

At the first sign of discontent and irritability 
exhibited by a child, every excitation to mental 
activity should be at once stopped, and the child 
should be allowed to follow its own inclinations. 


certain that petulance will be developed. 
Sometimes there is a decided sensation of pain 


classed under the term ‘‘headache,’’ but suffi- 
ciently uncomfortable to destroy that feeling of 


dren experience. It seems to extend throughout 


445 


been rendered sweet-tempered and pleasant to all 
with whom it came into association by confining 
it to a rational diet, and excluding pies, nuts and 
raisins, candies and other indigestible substances. 
Not only has this been effected, but disturbed 
| sleep and night terrors, to which children suffer- 
| ing from indigestion are so extremely liable, have 
| been entirely relieved. 
| There is another cause of peevishness in chil- 


Drop among them a few shells of | create annoyance, but which are aggravated and | dren not so common as the two I have cited, but 
larger size and in more perfect repair than their | rendered unbearable by the injudicious treatment | which, nevertheless, requires consideration, and 
They are always anxious to better them- | of them by parents, teachers, or other guardians | 


that is the want of sufficient fresh air and bodily 
| exercise. Healthy children are almost constantly 
| in motion, and they require proportionately more 
| fresh air and out-of-door life than do adults. To 
| shut them up in the house in badly ventilated and 
|over-heated rooms inevitably makes children 


Stretching himself nearly out of his old shell, | If such a course is pursued, there will be no| peevish when they would otherwise be good-tem- 
the victor makes a final examination of the new | peevishness exhibited. If, on the other hand, the | pered and free from nervous irritability. A good 
one, probing its winding chambers; then, balanc- | child is spurred on to fresh endeavors, it is very | run in the fields, or even in the streets, if there is 


| no better place, will often be the means of making 
| a disagreeable child a source of pleasure to those 


recover his breath, count his wounds, and repair | in the head, not amounting to what is generally | about it. 


| Whatever the cause of peevishness may be, it 


| should be got rid of not only in order that the 


the wounded part, as coolly as if it were a torn | well-being which all healthily constituted chil- | present comfort of the child may be insured, but 


in order that no foundation be laid for querulous- 


Occasionally, after a fight, the victor finds him- | the whole head, and hence it is difficult for the | ness and general disagreeableness in mature years, 
| self beaten. In his haste he has failed to mea- | sufferer to locate it. There is an inability, there- which so frequently owe their existence to mis- 


A hermit is a crab who had nearly succeeded in| sure the new shell carefully, and it proves too | fore, when the question is asked where the pain | management in early life. 


growing into a lobster, but, catching sight of his | small, or so large as to be unmanageable, and he | is to give a satisfactory answer except that it is | 
somewhere in the. head. Accordingly, it some- 


reluctantly abandons | 
it. Remove him from | 
his shell—carefully, | 
or youwillinjure him 
—and he is thrown | 
into a rare panic | 
until a new one is 
found, for his en- 
emies are legion. 
Once settled in his 
habitation, the her- 












ceeds to let rooms, 
and soon has a multitude of ten- 
ants. If his front hall is too large, 
there is standing room for numer- 
ous univalves, limpets and others, | 
which seem to be a connecting link | 
between the oyster and the snail. | 
These shut their doors close at the | 
least suspicion of danger, and | 
open them usually only wide) 
enough to admit the water. They 
are flat or convex, thick or thin; 
some, almost transparent, of a 
yellow or orange tint, show pris- | 
matic colors in the sun. Another | 
is like a broad boat with a stern | 
seat. Some are oval, with pointed | 
top, somewhat resembling a Coolie 
hat, and prettily striped with | 
But wait a moment; here brown. . } 
is Mr. Darwin, who says only inferior animals! Shoals of barnacles take up building lots over | 
wear tails; that the gradual disappearance of this | the crab’s head, and erect cities of white castles, | 
member marks an improvement of species. A | fitting intoeach other honeycomb fashion. With 
hermit, then, is a lobster who has so much|in each castle wall is a pair of white valves, 
improved upon his species that his tail has | attached to each side, and opening in the middle, 
become comparatively useless. | tightly closed when at rest. The barnacle will 
The tail is soft-shelled, and adds neither beauty live several days without water, but becomes 
nor dignity to its owner; it presents a constant | active at the first bath. The valves part slightly, 
temptation to hungry fish, and must be protected. | and a minute curl of fine brown hair is thrust out; 
The owner must find a house for it, or be swal- | expanding, it looks like a tiny arm and hand with 
lowed alive. He loses no time, and takes posses- | innumerable long fingers which spread wide, in- 
sion of the first unoécupied house he finds; but | stantly closes, clutching an invisible something, 
as shell-fish do not dispose of their habitations as | and is drawn in. You may watch it for an hour, 
long as they find them useful, this second-hand rapidly grabbing handful after handful, for its 
house is often in a dilapidated condition. | appetite seems to be insatiable. Naturalists tell 
He labors under the further disadvantage that us that what looks like a hand is really a foot, 
the shell he chooses is seldom a perfect fit, and is | and that this queer little fish spends his stationary 
ofttimes a heavy load. But, big or little, as long | days standing on his head, and kicking his food 
as it hides him he is happy. What matters it if | into his mouth. 
there are cracks and windows in every coil? He 
makes the best of his house until forced to seek a 
new one. | 
This change of habitation is not made because 
the landlord raises the rent, but because the tenant 
outgrows his quarters. From a tiny snail-shell 








own tail, became alarmed 
on its account, and has- 
tened to hide it in the first 
cast-off shell he could find. 


Sara E. CusHMAN. 





For the Companion. 


PEEVISH CHILDREN. 


times happens that children who complain of this 
pain are not believed, and are corrected for telling 
a falsehood. 

There are parents and guardians who require of 
children a precise answer to every question put to 
them, forgetting that exactness of detail is not an 
attribute of a child’s character, and that even 
sensations which are painful are often so vague 
that it is impossible to locate them. 

I recall the case of a little girl, scarcely four 


theless, were rather too much for her. ‘What is 
the matter with you, Rosa?’ I said to her one 
day when she was particularly cross. 

**T feel bad,’’ she answered, whimpering. 

‘““What hurts you ?”’ 

““My head.” 

‘Does it ache ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘Where does it feel bad ?”’ 

“T don’t know. I feel bad.” 

“Ts it here?’’ I said, putting my hand on her 
forehead. 

“No, it is not there.” 

‘‘Well, is it here, or here, or here?’’ I asked, 
touching other parts of her head. 

‘No, it is in none of those places.” 


‘*Well, then, itis not in your head at all, is it ?”’ | 


“Yes, I feel bad in my head.’’ Then she re- 
peated over and over again, ‘“‘I feel bad, I feel 
bad,”’ until she worked herself up into quite a 
fit of hysterics, and was sent to bed by her mother 
as a naughty child who did not know what was 
the matter with her, and who simply did not 
want to learn her lessons. 

Vertigo or dizziness is a condition which is 
very readily induced in young children, who fre- 
quently cause it themselves by turning round an? 


round in their play until they stagger and fall, to | 


the great amusement of themselves and their 
young friends. But when it is the result of exces- 
sive mental work or emotional disturbance it is 
quite another thing, accompanied, as it often is, 
by nausea. When thus produced, it is certain to 
make the subject of it peevish, unless, indeed, it 
be so severe as to make absolute repose necessary. 

In the slight form of dizziness which produces 
petulance, it is generally quite impossible for the 
child accurately to describe its sensations; and 
being intensely uncomfortable, it frets apparently 
without cause. Thus the child gets a reputation 
for disagreeableness which is quite undeserved. 
The only thing to be done under such circum- 
stances is to take it for granted that something 
is the matter. All sources of irritation should be 
removed. The little sufferer should be quieted 


WILLIAM A. Hammonp, M. D. 
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For the Companion. 


INDIAN ARROW-HEADS. 


| There are few persons interested in natural his- 
| tory who have not at least one stone arrow-point 
in their collection. The plowed field, the sea-side 
or the bank of a river has furnished many a cab- 
| inet with specimens of this type of aboriginal art. 





mit, like an economi- | years of age, who every day became fretful and | A sandy peninsula formed by the junction of a 
cal householder, pro- | peevish over very simple tasks, but which, never- | tributary with any of the larger Eastern rivers, or 


| the vicinity of a fresh-water spring near the sea- 
| shore, often abounds with relics of this class, and 
|a careful examination of such localities will fre- 
| quently reward the searcher with interesting spec- 
imens. 
| Aslight knowledge of the customs of the primi- 
| tive people who inhabited these regions may help 
| those who are interested in such matters to locate 
| the sites of their ancient habitations, or the work- 
shops for the manufacture of curiously wrought 
| implements. Nearly all of the Eastern tribes were, 
| to a certain extent, agricultural people. On nat- 
ural intervales and meadow-lands they raised their 
| corn, beans, and pumpkins. Our rivers formed 
their highways, and their more permanent camp- 
ing grounds often possessed the double advantage 
of being near land of easy cultivation, and also 
of being on the bank of ariver. A point of land 
formed by the junction of two streams seems to 
have been a favorite camping ground, especially 
if a fall or rapid was in the vicinity, where salmon 
| or other migratory fish could be procured. 

Take, for instance, such an intervale, and ex- 
amine it carefully. Scattered over the surface, 
or partly imbedded in the soil, are broken cobble- 
stones that bear traces of having been burned. 
| These may have been brought from the river side 
to support the round-bottomed pots in the fire 
when the Indians were cooking food or making 
maple sugar. 

Searching farther, we find angular chips of 
different kinds of stone; and what is more curious, 
small pieces of ancient pottery, queerly orna- 
mented with dots and zigzag lines. This pottery 
is made of clay mixed with bits of feldspar and 
quartz, and was formed by hand without the aid 
of a potter’s wheel. The fragments are more 
common than is generally supposed. 

We find in one place an abundance of stone 
chippings, and among them partly finished arrow- 
points broken in the process of manufacture, as 
well as occasionally a perfect one. Here was the 
workshop of an ancient arrow-maker. Here he 
plied his trade, and from his skilful hand came 


which barely covers him, he moves into the empty | 


domicile of a whelk, which is as much too large 
as the other was too small. The only inconven- 
ience he appears to feel is the inability to travel 
as fast; but then, like larger property-holders, 
what he loses in briskness he gains in dignity. 
He has full confidence that he will grow to it in 


Peevish children may properly be arranged into 
| two classes—those who are habitually querulous 
and bad-tempered through defective discipline on 
the part of weak or ignorant parents or guardians, 
and those who are more or less miserable and 
| consequently fretful because they are not in good 
| health. 





these beautiful points of flint, which no civilized 
workman, with the best of tools, can duplicate. 
Of the implements found in these places, arrow- 
heads are by far the greatest in number, although 
stone hatchets, gouges and chisels are sometimes 
met. The arrow-heads are more commonly made 
of chert, jasper and other varieties of silicious 


by soothing words or some simple amusements, 
and should be made to lie down. 

This slight dizziness is often the consequence of 
indigestion, and the nausea which is so frequent 
an accompaniment is only an indication of an 
imperfect effort of nature to give relief. In such 


time; and woe to the invader, who, finding him| With the first class it is not the purpose of the 
curled upin the innermost sanctum, ventures in at | present paper to deal—not because the subject is 
his front door! As he increases in size, his claws, | wanting in importance, for the little ones em- 
from being long, slender, and spider-like, broaden | braced within its limits are among the most dis- 
and flatten, and so grow to fit the entrance of the | agreeable in the whole range of childhood, and 
shell, closing it completely. {are competent to inflict a degree of discomfort 

Reaching a good size, the crab becomes cau- upon those with whom they come in contact not 
tious, retiring into close quarters at the least dis- exceeding in power any other disturbing factor 
turbance, and venturing out again only after a| within my knowledge. But at present I must 
stealthy reconnoissance. But the little ones show | confine my remarks to certain obscure but suffi- 
no such tremors. They scamper about over the | ciently morbid conditions that render young peo- 
sand like spiders. If you take one up, out comes | ple uncomfortable and fretful. 
a little bunch of claws immediately, and he hur-| Disregarding several minor sources of irritation 
ries to make his escape. | which are sufficiently apparent, attention must be 
A gay little freebooter he is! Wherever there | directed to two great causes of irritability in chil- 
1s Commotion he knows it from afar, and hastens | dren. These are, first, painful and uncomfortable 
to share the spoil. He scours the whole flat with | feelings in the head; and, second, like sensations 
every advancing tide. Perchance some one has | in their digestive organs. 

een digging clams, and left a broken one upon’ It must be borne in mind that the nervous sys- 
the sand, or a scallop, too long expesed, is lying | tem of children is naturally much more sensitive 








open, or some of those disgusting red sand-worms, | than that of adults, and that hence slight circum- 


cases a mild emetic acts like a charm, and the 
little patient at once regains its health and good- 
humor. 

Indeed, the stomach is the cause, even more 
than vicious brain training, of peevishness in 
children. It takes so little to derange the diges- 
tion of young persons that it may be laid down 
as a rule admitting of no exceptions that, during 
eating and the subsequent digestive process, the 
mental equilibrium of a child should not be dis- 
turbed in the slightest degree. I have repeatedly 
known a whole meal to be rejected by the stom- 
ach and convulsions to result from a child being 
thrown into a passion or made to cry from some 
irritating or unkind words addressed to it while 
at the table. In less sensitive children peevish- 
ness is almost a necessary consequence. 

Again, when we reflect what liberties young 
children are allowed, especially in this country, 
in the direction of their food, it is a matter for 
astonishment that so many escape serious dis- 
eases, or that all are not peevish and fretful. Many 


stone, which is generally called flint, though we 
have no true flint in America. Many were also 
made from the common white quartz; but owing 
to the difficulty of working this material, arrow- 
points made from it lack the symmetrical outline 
and fine finish often found in flint specimens. 

The accompanying illustrations represent the 
more common types of arrow-heads—the leaf- 
shaped sort, the triangular, the stemmed and the 
notched. 











Fie. 1. 


Fie, 2. 


| It has been stated that each tribe used a peculiar 
form of arrow-point. This could hardly have 
been the case, for all these types with their varia- 


all joints and legs, have imprudently shown, stances cause mental or physical pain to a degree | a petulant child within my own experience has | tions are found from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
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and existing remote tribes—as, for instance, the | lace of many strings of finely wrought beads, made | from the shore with cargo for her. One of these 


_ SAR EERE OME AER. 


Pi-Utes of Southern Utah—arm their arrows with | from shells, intermingled with those of copper, ham- | lighters, steered carelessly, ran into our boat while 


stone points of different forms, the shape of the | 
arrow-head being with them merely a matter of indi- | 
vidual preference. | 

The leaf-shaped specimen, Fig. 1, is made from | 
common white quartz, probably from a broken pebble | 
from the shore of the river, and was rudely chipped to 
its present form. 

The triangular type, represented by Fig. 2, is of | 
black flint with white spots. 

Fig. 3 is wrought from a disk of light brown chert, 
and is a beautiful specimen of the arrow-maker’s art. 
This could have been formed only by a skilful work- 
nan. 

Fig. 4 is formed from a dark silicious stone, which 
closely resembles the “horn stone” that forms the 
body rock of Mount Kineo, the grim sentinel of 
Moosehead Lake, in Maine. Implements of this 
material are quite common in that locality. 

The specimens from which these drawings were 
made were all found on the banks of the Kennebec 
River in Maine, but the material from which they 
were wrought came from different sections of the 
country. Many beautiful arrow-points of striped red 
jasper are found in this vicinity. Were they brought 
to the river and lost by a wandering war party from 
a distant tribe? 

It may have been so. But let us examine the debris 
of this workshop before ing toa lusi Here 
among the refuse we find pieces of chert and quartz, 
and yellow and red jasper, chipped from the flake in 
forming the arrow-head. This stone was brought 
from distant quarries. The red jasper came from 
‘New Hampshire, and the chert may have come from 
Ohio. The unfinished flakes from which these pieces 
were chipped formed a staple article of trade among 
the tribes. 

The most extensive quarries from which this mate- 
rial was obtained are found in Licking and Coshocton 
Counties, Ohio. Scores of pits are found sunk into 
the solid rock, some of which are eighty feet in 
diameter and twenty feet deep. The actual area 
excavated cannot be less than sixty acres, and the 
work would have required the labor of hundreds of 
men for many years, even if they had possessed steel 
tools. The best drills must be repointed in order to 
penetrate the rock more than six inches. When we 
reflect that the aboriginal workers possessed only | 
stone tools, we must perceive the magnitude of their | 
labor. 

Traces of fire are found in some of these excava- 
tions, which suggest the method probably employed 
in working the quarries. After removing the soil 
and loose rocks and laying bare the stratum of flint, 
fires were kindled on the rock, and when heated, 
water was thrown upon it. This caused the rock to 
crack. Pieces were then broken off with the heavy | 
hammer-stones found in the vicinity. These pieces | 
were taken to the blocking-out shops, which were 
usually near at hand, and were there broken into a 
more portable form. Scattered over the ground in 
these places are fragments such as would result from 
knocking off corners and projections from large 
masses. 

In the neighborhood are also found the finishing 
shops, which are marked by smaller fragments and 
by unfinished and broken implements. Here the 
flint was fashioned into its commercial form, which 
consisted of disks worked as nearly to the size of the 
finished impl nt as possible, for convenience in 
transportation. It is also probable that many spear- 
heads and arrow-points were finished here. 

Stone hammers were used in fashioning these disks. 
Another tool employed by the more skilled workman 
was a bar of wood with a cross-piece at the top and a 
pointed bone or piece of ivory inserted at the other 
end and bound in place with raw-hide cords. The 
operator, when at work, placed the cross-bar against 
his chest and the point of the instrument at the edge 
of a flint block, the staff being held with both hands. 
A sudden pressure would throw off a flake of the re- 
quired size. 

The quarries scattered over our land furnished 
much of the more valuable material for arrow-points 
and spear-heads. Another source of supply was the 
coarse gravel beds of our rivers. Large pebbles of 
quartz and other suitable stones were utilized for 
this purpose. 

An extensive commerce in flakes was carried on by 
the aborigines. Those who lived inland, or near 
quarries, sold their material to the sea-coast tribes 
for shell beads or wampum. 

Obsidian from the Rocky Mountains or Mexico has 
been found in Ohio. Objects of red pipestone from 
the famous quarry in Southwestern Minnesota have 
been unearthed in New York. A cache of disks or 
implements, all from the quarries of Ohio, was dis- 
covered in Illinois. These buried deposits of finished 
and unfinished implements—caches, as they are called 
—occur in all parts of our country. They are usually 
found not far below the surface, and the disks are 
commonly placed on edge, carefully packed in earth. 
Whether they were placed there for concealment, or 
in order to render them more easy to work, is not cer- 
tainly known. It is said that flint may be worked 
more easily when recently taken from the ground. 
Our grandfathers used to soak the flints of their mus- 
kets in oil to render them less brittle, and it is prob- 
able that a disk taken from the moist earth could be 
worked into an arrow-point with less danger of 
breaking than one long exposed to the air. 

Although every warrior might haye been able to 
form for himself rude arrow-points, nearly every 
tribe had its professional arrow-maker, who was held 
in high esteem by his people. He selected the proper 
stones and devoted himself to his art, taking in ex- 
change for his wares the products of other industries 
and the fruits of the chase. He is represented as a 
man of peace, who took no part in wars, and to him 
a free passport was granted among the neighboring 
tribes. 

The manufacture of the more finely wrought arrow- 
points demanded great skill, and only certain adepts 
were allowed to make them for the tribe. We have 
in Longfellow’s Ancient Arrow-maker the ideal type 
of an artificer whose craft flourished long ago. 

Let us visit in imagination an ancient arrow-maker’s 
shop, and see him at his work. Seated upon a mat, 
beautifully dyed in divers colors, in front of his round, 
bark-covered lodge, and surrounded by a circle of 
stone chips, we find him busily employed. He is 
naked to the waist, and encircling his neck is a neck- 











mered from native ore. 
By the arrow-maker’s side is a leathern pouch, filled 


| 


with flakes of precious stones, and in his hand he | 


holds an implement of bone or horn which “he values 
above all price and will not part with.” 

Let us watch him as he works. Taking a flake 
from the pouch at his side, he places it in the palm 
of his left hand, which is protected by a piece of 
leather. He holds it down with two or more fingers 
of the same hand, and, placing the bone punch against 
a point on the convex side, with a sudden pressure 
he flakes off a chip below each projecting point that 
is pressed. The flake is then turned and chipped in 
the same manner from the opposite side. This pro- 
cess he repeats until a perfect arrow-head is obtained. 

Sometimes a “striker” was employed by these arti- 
sans. Sitting in front, with a mallet of hard wood, 
this man struck the chisel on the upper end, flaking 
off a chip as already described. As they worked, 
both the holder and striker sang, and the blows of 
the mallet were given in time to the music. 

This, or a similar process, was probably employed 
in the manufacture of all the chipped arrow-points 
found scattered over our broad land. They are the 
most common relics of an age that is past, and of a 
people who, though rude and uncivilized, possessed 


many noble traits. C. C. WILLoUGHBY. 
—__+or—_———_- 


For the Companion. 


YOUNG DESERTERS. 


How well I can remember the day, many years ago, 
when I signed my first shipping articles in a little 
office on Lime Street, Liverpool, and walked down 
thence to the old ship Tivoli, my hands stuck in my 
pea-jacket pockets, vainly imitating the roll of an 
ancient mariner! I remember how the romance was 
suddenly and cruelly dissipated when, on reporting to 
the chief mate, I was ordered to the unpleasant and, 
to my mind, unseamanlike task of stowing beef and 
pork barrels in the lower hold; and how, when eve- 
ning came, and I crawled, worn out and disheartened, 
my hands blistered and bleeding, into a two-by-six 
bunk in a dark corner of a stifling forecastle, I heartily 
wished myself home again, and Captain Marryat and 
Fenimore Cooper occupying my narrow resting-place. 

But the die was cast, and I had to abide by it. After 
all, though a seaman’s life is generally hard and 
cheerless, and the romantic part of it is confined to 
novels, there is a fascination in roving over the world 
and seeing various countries and peoples, manners 
and customs, which is a slight reward for the hard- 
ships of the occupation. In it an observing and re- 
tentive mind acquires a kind of education which 
cannot possibly be got from books. I would not sell 
the experience gained in my years of sea life for 
many times the amount of money earned during 
them. 

I had shipped as boy for the munificent pay of ten 
shillings, or about two dollars and a half, per month. 
After we got to sea I was messed with the carpenter, 
sailmaker and boatswain and an Irish boy of about 
my own age in a cabin in the after-house. Jim Blake 
—the Irish boy—and myself were in opposite watches, 
and it was our duty, in our watch below, to bring the 
food from the cook’s galley, wait on our non-com- 
missioned officers, wash the plates after meals, keep 
the knives and forks scoured, make hash or lobscouse 
for breakfast and supper, wash the floor and keep the 
cabin clean, and perform every other menial office 
which our superiors considered necessary. 

While our leisure time was thus fully occupied, the 
officers took good care that we should not be idle on 
our watch on deck. If there was any dirty work to 
be done, we were sure to have a 
hand init. Was there a mast to 
be greased down, a backstay to 
be tarred, or a fore-and-aft stay 
to be painted, one of us was cer- 
tain to get the job. From day- 
light to dark we were aloft with 
grease-pot or tar-bucket slung 
round our necks. 

While the men who had not a 
wheel or lookout in their watch 
during the night could lie around 
the decks asleep, we had to pace 
the forward part of the quarter- 
deck with handspikes over our 
shoulders, like sentries. The 
other three boys, who messed in 
the forecastle, fared the same 
way, and there was not one of us 
but wished the vessel in port and 
himeelf ashore again. To add to 
my sufferings, the second mate, 
in whose watch I chanced to be, 
was a bully of the worst type, 
and a rope’s end became nothing 
new to me. 

At last, after a long but not 
very eventful passage, the old 
Tivoli arrived in Bombay harbor, 
and we began to discharge our 
cargo of coal. One of the boats 
was put over the side, and we five 
boys were appointed her crew. 
I was coxswain. It was our duty to carry the 
captain ashore, and go back for him in the evening. 
Besides this we had to get up at half-past four in 
the morning, row ashore to the Apollo Bund—one 
of the landing-places—and get the marketing for the 
day, which was brought down to the wharf by the 
native servants of the Parsee who supplied the ship. 

Had our labors been confined to boating, we could 
have stood it very well, but whenever we came 
aboard we were ordered into the hold to shovel coal, 
and this necessitated changing our clothes and wash- 
ing several times a day. 

On the passage out Jim Blake and I had made up 
our minds that as soon as there was a chance we 
should “take French leave” of the ship. We had 
not been many days in Bombay harbor before the 
opportunity offered. One rainy, stormy morning we 
boys got into the boat, and put off to fetch the mar- 
keting. Our ship lay a long way from the shore, and 
near us was anchored one of the Peninsular & Orien- 
tal St hip Company’s large st s. She had 
just arrived, and steam-lighters were plying to and 











we were yet nearly a quarter of a mile from the land- 
ing-place. A plank in our bow was started, and the 
water began to rush in. 

The lighter left us to our fate. I headed the boat 
for the nearest part of the shore, and, baling with 
one hand and steering with the other, I told the boys 
to pull for their lives. By tremendous work we 
beached the boat just as 
the leak had almost mas- 
tered us. We jumped out, 
turned the water out of 
the boat, and hauled her 
up high and dry. 

Then we held a short 
council of war. The three 
forecastle boys were for 
finding the agent’s office 
and reporting. Jim and 
I had our own plans. 

Telling the others to 
await our return, we 
struck out for the nearest 
street. As soon as we 
were out of sight of our 

hi tes we st d to 
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consult. 

We had made up our 
minds previously that 
when we ran away we 
should make our way to 
the nearest regimental 
barracks, and enlist. We 
had come to the conclu- 
sion that anything was 
better than a sailor’s life. 
We had found out by in- 
quiring of the bumboat 
man who supplied the ship that a regiment was sta- 
tioned in barracks at Kolaba, the southeastern point 
of the island of Bombay. 

We resolved to go there. Some of the natives who 
kept the shops near the shore spoke enough English 
to tell us the way. Sailors were often ashore on 
leave, so that our appearance excited no suspicion, 
and we did not hesitate to walk boldly forward. 

We had no trouble in exchanging with the native 
shopkeepers our heavy rubber sea-boots for light 
walking shoes and about two rupees, equal to one 
dollar, in cash. The money was a great acquisition, 
as we had been penniless till then. 

We gazed around us, as we walked, at all the strange 
sights of an Eastern metropolis, and it was no won- 
der that it was well on in the afternoon when we at 
last arrived at the cool, shady barracks. The soldiers 
received us very kindly, and not only met our tale of 
misery with manifestations of sympathy, but took us 
into the mess-room and gave us a bountiful supper. 
They were our countrymen, and each of us found one 
or two fellow-townsmen among them. 

After supper we were stowed away in an outhouse 
till roll-call was over, and then we returned to the 
canteen and chatted till it was time to turnin. We 
had clean, comfortable beds allotted us, and enjoyed 
our first really refreshing sleep since we left home. 

But, alas! Our visit to the barracks next morning 
was unsatisfactory. The sergeant told us that we 
could not enlist there. Perhaps he did not want us; 
at any rate, we were informed that the headquarters 
of the regiment were at Poonah—a sanitarium among 
the hills nearly a hundred miles distant—and we 
could only enlist there. 

This was crushing news; but we determined, fool- 
ish boys that we were, that sooner than go back to 
the ship we would walk to Poonah. After vainly 
trying to dissuade us, our newly found friends advised 
us at least to doff our sailor’s clothes and disguise 





ourselves in some way, since we had to pass through 
the city in order to take the road to Poonah. 

Jim objected decidedly to this plan, but I gladly 
exchanged my blue dungaree clothes for an old 


satin-jean suit which a young man gave me. In that 
climate the soldiers wear white with red facings, 
and the jacket I received was an old uniform one 
with the facings torn off and the brass buttons re- 
placed by bone ones. 

My head was crowned with an old cork helmet, 
around which was fastened a white veil to keep the 
sun’s rays from my neck and face. We were also 
provided with large handkerchiefs well filled with 
provisions, and these we suspended on the ends of 
walking-sticks over our shoulders. 

Bidding an affectionate farewell to our friends, who 
accompanied us to the gate and wished us all manner 
of good luck, we struck out, through the most unfre- 
quented by-ways we could find, along the western 
outskirts of the city. 

We knew that by this time the alarm must have 
been raised and that probably the police were al- 
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ready on our track, so we were very cautious in 
our movements. We had not gone very far when I 
observed a man on the other side of the street—a 
European, evidently, and dressed in civilian’s clothes— 
who was regarding me very attentively. Soon he 
crossed over, and laid his hand heavily on my 
shoulder. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

I did not think it any of his business, and I told 
him so, without choosing 
my words too carefully. 

“It is my business, 
young man. Where did 
you get that coat?” 

This was beginning to 
look serious. Perhaps he 
was a police-officer in 
plain clothes. Why did 
he want to know about 
the coat? How did I 
know but I might get my 
friend, who gave me the 
coat, into trouble if I told 
the truth about it? I 
thought the better way 
would be to dissemble, so 
I said, “We are sailors, 
from a ship in the harbor, 
taking a walk ashore.” 

“Where did you get 
that coat?’ he persisted. 

I began to grow angry, 
for I could not see what 
authority he had to cate- 
chise me in this fashion. 
So I told him to find out 
for himself if he could. 

“T’ll soon do that,” he 
said. Taking a whistle 
from his pocket, he blew a shrill blast. 

Hardly had the echoes died away in the deserted 
street when half a dozen native policemen appeared. 
A few words from the big man and we were seized, 
handcuffed and marched off. 

Before long we were in a station-house. Soon our 
friend of the whistle came in, and I was conducted 
into an office and ordered to strip. Then this man, 
who turned out to be the English superintendent of 
police, examined me carefully, making a note of a 
couple of tattoo marks I had on my arm, and also of a 
birth-mark. He measured my height and noted the 
color of my eyes and hair. Then, taking from a case 
a large ledger, he looked the pages over very care- 
fully, comparing several entries with the notes he had 
taken of my description. 

Now I discovered the reason for his actions. He 
had recognized the old soldier’s coat and taken me for 
a deserter from the army. This book contained a 
description of those who from time to time deserted 
from the troops stationed in Bombay. He evidently 
found nothing in the book to support his theory, for 
he turned to me again and asked, very angrily, where 
I got the coat. But all my stubbornness was aroused, 
and I refused to gratify his curiosity. 

You'll tell me where you got it,” he said, “or I 
will have you flogged for stealing it.” 

With this comforting assurance he turned from me 
to the officer in waiting and ordered him to convey 
me to a cell. 

Oh, the horrors of that night! I can see the place 
yet when I close my eyes. It was an apartment about 
twelve feet square, with an earthen floor. The walls 
were of stone, and it had one window, without any 
glass, strongly protected by iron bars. But the worst 
feature of the room was the company it contained. 
Crouched in the corners or lying on the bare ground 
were eight of the most villainous spe¢imens of the 
native population it was ever any one’s lot to meet. 
They seemed fit for any crime, 
and I had no doubt that even 
murder would be a pastime to 
them. 

They glared at me as I was 
thrust in among them, and then 
jabbered among themselves in 
their own tongue. In one part 
of the cell were three planks, 
about six feet long, nailed to- 
gether edgewise, with a cross- 
piece at one end raising it about 
nine inches from the ground. 
That was the only thing in the 
cell in the shape of a bed. 

I lay down on that, but not to 
sleep. Slumber was out of the 
question. At first I could note 
the white of the men’s eyes 
shining as they glared at me. 
Then daylight faded away alto- 
gether, and I could just see their 
dusky outlines crouched against 
the wall. 

The atmosphere of the place 
was horrible. I dared not go to 
sleep; but even if I had dared 
it would have been impossible to 
do so, for the mosquitoes came in 
by the open window in clouds 
and kept me busily occupied. If 
it had not been for this occupa- 
tion I do not know how I should 
have got through the dreadful night. 

As it was, I thought daylight would never come. 
But it did come at last, and with it the turnkey, and 
I received orders to follow him to the presence of the 
chief. 

I found my shipmate at the chief’s office. He told 
me he had been interrogated after I left, end had 
confessed everything. Soon we were given in charge 
of a white constable, who marched us off to the 
Parsee agent’s office. There we awaited, in fear and 
trembling, the arrival of our skipper. As soon as he 
appeared he told the officer to take us on board and 
hand us over to the chief mate. This he did, and for 
his trouble the captain paid him forty rupees—twenty 
dollars. Of course this was charged to our account; 
and so, by running away, we each lost four months” 
pay. 

However, we were the heroes of the hour; and the 
only regret we felt was that we had not succeeded in 
reaching Poonah and enlisting in Her Britannic 
Majesty’s —th Regiment of Foot. 

ALICK J. GRANT. . 
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SHIFTING THE LOAD. 


“Even my wife sometimes tells me that I must be 
different from other men,” Abraham Lincoln once 
more pathetically than jocosely remarked, “and the 
compliment is not intended for me either. But I tell 
you right here,” and the long, dark hand came down 
on the table with sharp emphasis, “that I have 
schooled myself to think occasionally of something 
else besides the trouble immediately at hand.” 

“Qh, but that must be with you a natural faculty, 
Mr. Lincoln,” the President’s companion replied. 
“Most people are so constituted that they cannot do 
it. The thing that hurts them is the only thing they 
canconsider. It is the insistence of pain. Only here 
and there can be found one able to rise above it.” 

“There never was & more outrageous fallacy than 
that—outrageous b of the mi it can do,” 
said Mr. Lincoln. 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted the friend, with a superior 
smile, “that is all very well, but can you tell the 
world how to throw off trouble, how not to feel pain?” 

“¥ would like such a recipe myself,’’ was the laugh. 
ing answer, “but I was only speaking of the ability 
to shift the load of pain or trouble so that it might 
not incapacitate a man from being of some help and 
comfort to his neighbors. Now, you’ve no business 
to go round like a black-gloved, grim-visaged under- 
taker. It is your business and mine to consider first 
what we can do toward lifting the loads of others. 
A good story is better than a long face, a jolly song 
has more ‘get up and get’ to it thanadirge. The only 
rule I have isto try and put myself a little in the rear. 
I don’t say that this is always easy, but I have found 
this out, that to ease another’s heart-ache is to forget 
one’s own. When things get to squeezing too hard, 
I often find comfort in this question and answer: 

“*Abe Lincoln, are you doing the best you know 
how?’ 

“And when Abe’s reply can truthfully be, ‘I am, 
please God!’ then the country is safe.” 

A lady whose husband was very ill called upon 
the famous surgeon, Sir Morell Mackenzie, who was 
in attendance upon the patient. 

With many tears and sobs she begged him to tell 
her the worst at once. She knew that the doctor was 
sure that he could never recover. 
felt from the first that he had no hope of him, and so 
on through the whole gamut of lamentation. 

“And now, doctor,” she concluded, “I beg of you 
to tell me the truth. Is there any chance for him?” 

“No,” said Sir Morell. ‘The fact is, your husband 
is being killed not by inches, but by feet.” 

“Oh, I knew it, I knew it,” moaned the lady, ‘but 
what is it that is killing him?” 

“His wife,” replied the doctor gravely, “and if I 
were in his place I should want to get out of it as 
quickly as possible.” 

The visitor now dashed the tears away, and stood 
in the centre of the room the very incarnation of 
dignity and power. 

“There, madam,” said the great practitioner with 
his most courtly bow and sweetest smile, “that is 
not your most agreeable expression, but it is vital 
and courageous. Take that back to the sick room, 
and when you recover from your indignation, if you 
will try to infuse a little hope into it, I think we can 
pull your husband through. But no skill can fight 
successfully against the chronic depression of the 
patient’s nearest and dearest companion.” 

“But my heart has ached so,” the lady remarked, 
apologetically, as she hurried away, possessed now 
with a new idea. 

“Make your heart obey your will, madam,” said the 
doctor, “and your eyes and your lips and your hand, 
and remember that an excess of sympathy is a thou- 
sand times worse for a patient than indifference.” 

ELEANOR KIRK, 
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For the Companion. 
RUBBER-CLOTH SPLASHER. 


To be able to “splash to your heart’s content” with 
no thought nor care for the damage done by spattering 
drops is an enjoyable privilege within the reach of all 
those who choose to make and use a splasher like the 
one in our sketch, as it is neat and attractive and at 
the same time impervious to water or suds and of gen- 
erous proportions. To make one, obtain a piece of 
marbled rubber-cloth large enough to completely 
cover the wall at the back of the sink or bath-room 





bowl (for this is for actual every-day service), have 
the edge pinked out all around, and, with a tube of 
oil colors—cardinal or vermilion red—and a small 
brush, write or print its message : 
Spl. 
"O splash tor your heat content 
I'll catch and hold every drop 
That over my way may be sent, 
upon it, imitating the sketch in the arrangement of 
the lines. Tack it to the wall, and it will surely keep 
its word, requiring only an occasional wiping with a 
damp cloth or sponge to be always fresh and neat. 

If one be blessed with artistic abilities, little ““water- 
splashing scenes” may be painted in the plain spaces, 
but they are so common that, to many, the plain 
lettering will be a welcome change. 


“Brown’s He 


To break up a cold or a chill, no remedy excels 
Panacea.” 2% cents a bottle. [Adv. 














Indeed, she had | 


Furman ws Heater 


has all screw joints, therefore 

not leak. Has Vertical Circulation 
and burns all the coal, hence the most 
economical. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or no payment asked. Best boiler for 
homes, least money. 112 styles steam 
and water boilers. Send for 150-page 
Illustrated Heating Book Free. 
Herendeen Mfg. Co., 2d & B Sts., Geneva, N. Y. 


Because 


SNE REAK’ steel cooking uten- 
sils will not absorb grease, will not 
impart flavor of previously cooked 
food, will not burn before cooking, 
will not scale or crack, will not warp, 
will "NEVER-BREAK’ and because they 
are the nicest, neatest, cleanest cook- 
ing utensils made, yow ought to have 
them. Send for illustrated circular, 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, 0. 








GOFF’S BRAID. 


Whenever you visit the shops 
in town, 

Looking for Braid to bind 
your gown, 

Secure the Clasp, wherever 
found, 

That holds the Roll on which 
is wound 

The Braid that is known the 
world around. 





UNEXCELLED 
MATERIAL AND DESIGN. 


If not for sale by your local Dealer, address 


IN WORKMANSHIP, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, - CINCINNATI, 0 
“From Andante to Allegro,” a beautifully illus- 

trated pamphlet, will be sent free to anyone who wil! 

mention where this advertisement was seen. 








THE MosT RELIABLE FOOD 





GES 
IDGE 


est stomach. 4 sizes cans. 


phlet free. 











Pearline. 


and yet s 


\ 


costs no more than common 


some reason for it 


We never have compelled anyone to use 


We'dlike to, but it isn’t feas- 


ible. Besides, itisn’t necessary. Millions 
use Pearline, and have tested and proved 
it. It’stoooldtobe unknown, if it were 
a fraud, but where is the thing as popular 


o young ? If youknow Pearline, 


you know the reason. In allwashing and 
cleaning, there’s nothing that saves as 
much labor and does as much work, 
hurts nothing, saves wear on everything, 


It 


soap and is more economical. 


Reasons enough for most women ; think, are they not good 


enough for you? 
Peddlers and 


Beware: 


thing in place of Pearline, do the honest 





some unscrupulous grocers wili tell you, ‘‘ this 

is as good as” or “ 

Pearline is never peddled, and 
thing—send 


& IT’S FALSE— 
ur sends you some- 
ti JAMES PYLE, New York. 


the same as Pearline.” 


it back, 


447 








Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is everywhere recommended as the best 
remedy for the cure of scrofula,-scrofulous 
and cancerous humors, eczema, chronic ca- 
tarrh, pimples, boils, sores, and all disorders 
originating in impure blood. It regulates 
the liver and kidneys, gives tone and 
strength to the stomach, aids digestion, and 
increases the appetite. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Has Cured 


cases of scrofula that have been pronounced 
incurable. No other blood-purifier is so 
eminently suited to the purposes for which 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is recommended, no 
other remedy being composed of such care- 
fully-selected, highly-concentrated, and skil- 
fully-united ingredients. It is safe, and may, 
_at all seasons of the year, be taken with 
benefit. “If Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured 


Others 


it will surely cure me,’’ is the conclusion to 
which every sufferer from catarrh, scrofula, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, dyspepsia, and de- 
bility may well arrive. That this prepara- 
tion has been the means of effecting many 
remarkable cures, is abundantly testified to. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured others, it 





For Infants & invalids. 
‘ota med but a specially pre- | 
pared Food, adapted to the weak- | 

ame | 


WOOLRICH & Cu. | 
(on every label), PALMER, MASS. 


There must be _ 














Mothers 


Do You Reahze 


How Your Little Ones Suffer 


When their tender Sxins are literally On Fire with Itcu- 
ING AND Burninc Eczemas and other Itching, Scaly, and 


Blotchy Skin and Scalp Dis 


instant 


manent 
speedy) 
without 





eases ? 


To know that a single application 
of the Cuticura Remedies will, 
in the great majority of cases, afford 


and complete relief, permit 


rest and sleep, and point to a per- 


and economical (because so 
cure, and not to use them, 
a moment’s delay, is to be 


guilty of positive inhumanity. No greater legacy can be 


bestowed upon a child than 
a body nourished with pure 


a skin without blemish and 
blood. Cuticura Reme- 


dies are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 


humor remedies, are absolu 


tely pure, and may be used 


from infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula, with 


unfailing success. 


bes Summer, when the pores open 


freely, ws the best time to cure skin diseases. 


“ Att ABOUT THE SKIN” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 
Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 

Cuticura Remepigs are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cuti- 
cura Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; CuTicura RgsoLvENT, the greatest 


of Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $1.00, 
Corporation. Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Pimples, Blackheads 


Prepared by the Porrer DruG anp CHEMICAL 


red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and simple humors 
9 and skin blemishes of infancy and childhood prevented 


and cured by that most effective of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura 


Soap. Sale greater than the combined sale of 


all other skin soaps. 


| $4.00 


Will Cure You 


It will positively expel from the blood every 
atom of poisonous matter—every germ of 
disease; it will give tone to every vital 
organ and tissue, build up and invigorate 
the system, and fit it for the duties of life as 
no other medicine can® Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians and druggists, both at home 
and abroad, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla may truly 
be said to possess a ‘world-wide reputa- 
tion."” When you are in need of a medicine 
to purify the blood, insist upon having 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price, $1; six bottles, $5. 
CAUTION W. L. Dougias Shoes are 
warranted, and every pair 


has his name and price stamped on bottom. 


$5.00 $3.00 $2.00 
$4.00 for 
$3.50 LADIES 
$9.50 $9.00 
$9.95 & $1.75 











$2.00 for Boys 
for $1.75 
Gentle- for 
mel. Misses 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE OENTL AMEN. 


Is the best in the World. 


Genuine Hand-sewed, an elegant and 
lish dress Shoe which commends itself. 
and-sewed Welt. A fine calf Shoe, 

unequalled for style and durability. 

$3.50 Goodyear Welt is the standard dress 

Shoe, at a popular price. 

$3-50 Policeman’s Shoe is especially adapted 


$500 


for railroad men, farmers, etc. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


» Made in@ongress 
: Ih Ronaress 
wnt'd LCE. 





THE LATEST STYLE FRENCH TOE $4. 


HAND-SEWED WELT SHOE. 
The lasts for this shoe were especially designed with 
reference to ease and comfort. They are very stylish, 
and cannot but give the best satisfaction as a dress or 
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| tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. Get the gen- 
uine made by Joun I. Brown & Sons, Boston. [Adr. 
Lines not under horses’ feet. rite 


Ww 
3 Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
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‘Mouth Organ,” chart and circ. 


© play the ‘ 
Music Novelty Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Agts. wanted. 


earn t 
free. Agts. | 
a day. 














Samples worth $2. 15 FREE. | 
rewster | 


**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
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STARCH. 


Sanaa Constipa- 
tion ape Sick 
Free 


samples at all druggists or 319 W. 45th Street, | New York. 
iT AN OPPORTUNITY SELDOM OFFERED. 


To sell the most useful rument ever 
invented, ey or commission 


TED TYPE WRITER Co., BOSTON, Mass. 
me he p en Card 
newspaper $44. Send 

2 stamps for cata- 


Circular 
Prin ately , to KELSEY & CO. Meriden,Conn 


The mealy substance known by the name of starch 
forms the basis of some very simple and easily per- 
formed chemical experiments. Rasp some potatoes 
on a grater, writes a contributor to The Companion; 
knead the pulp thus obtained with water, and squeeze 
it in a linen cloth; the fibrous particles of the cells 
remain behind, but the juice, together with a large 
proportion of the starch, runs through. Let the liquid 
remain quiet for some hours; it becomes clear because 
the heavier starch settles at the bottom. Pour off the 
liquid, wash the starch several times with fresh water, 


A Present sent to all applicants 
whoaddress (with stamp) Nat’. 












— Hy Size for 








dress — 


A valuable pamphlet on 
allowing it to settle each time, and then dry in a the best bre: odin the 
moderately warm place, and starch will be the result. world sent free LY EB’ 


Heat in a flask the liquid poured from the starch, 


mn. paid. | 


iit | 










ANTED — Agents to sell the Pinless clothes line; 
the only line aves invented that holds = clothes 


rihost ins; a success ; recent- 
—~ + sold cate Ws by ‘NO — * 


pai 
to whom the ex- 
oo right is given ; $ 
e Pl NS: line ty Prnail; 


f 50 cts. 
we will send a sam also 
circulars, pews 1 pie and terms to agents ; 

at once. Address, THE PINLESS 


secure 7 
CLOTHES z NE Co., Go. i Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 








ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


PEARS’ SOAP 
The Purest, Most Economical and best 
of ALL SOAPS. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS, BUT BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 














NTIRE 
FLOUR CO., 135 Lake Street, C ~AL 


STARCH CROWS STICKY, 


Common powders havea vulgarglare, Pozzo- 
ni’s is the = Complexion Powder fit for use. 


and after boiling a few moments it deposits a flaky 
substance, which is vegetable albumen. 

If starch is placed in a ladle and gently heated with 
constant agitation till dried up, hard, horny granules 
are obtained, which swell when boiling water is 
poured on them. These granules are called sago. 

Heat in a vessel half a drachm of starch with an 
ounce and a half of water, stirring till it boils, and 
























ou have starch as it is used for stiffening linen. are gua 

, If starch paste is —eree 2 sent for a length of OUND DISCS teed to hei 
time in a warm place, i ually is converted into cases 

lactic acid—the same ‘acid’ that a es to buttermilk | vices combined. The same to 


the Bowe as glace 8 are to the eyes, Posi- 
Worn months with- 
jgeport, Coan. 


FREE TO AGENTS. 


GREELY PA ONT EE Deep 
BAGGY EE REMEDIED. 


its well-known sour taste. 

If starch is heated over a gentle flame and con- 
stantly stirred to prevent, burning, it acquires after a | 
while a yellow and finally a brownish-yellow calor, | 





and then possesses the new property of dissolving in 
either cold or hot water into a mucilaginous liquid. 
This is called dextrine, and is used as a gum for many 
useful purposes. Starch gum of a white color ma 

also be made by mixing half an ounce of starc 

with one drachm of water and four drops of nitric | 
acid. Let the mixture dry in the air, and evaporate 
the nitric acid at a gentle heat. 

Bring to brisk ae two ounces and a half of | 
water, to which twenty drops of sulphuric acid have s 
been added, and then add one ounce of starch mixed | 
with a little water, forming a paste, but only in small | 
quantities at once, that the boiling may not be inter- 
rupted. When all the Starch is stirred in, let the 
mixture boil for some minutes. Then add chalk to 
neutralize the acid, filter the liquid through porous 
paper, and evaporate to the consistency of a thick 
syrup. The starch syrup thus made, as well as the 
White solid starch sugar, are both articles of com- 
merce. 

It has not yet been explained how this effect is pro- 
duced, but as starch, starch gum and starch sugar 
have each the same constitution, the difference is 





By Mi Mail. e 2 Conte, 
B. J. GREELY ashington St., Boston, Mass. 
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ASTHMA-H FEVER 
CURE 
Dr. BR 
Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., DAYTON, UMIO, for 
GUNS ard TYPE WRITERS taken in EXCHANGE. 


A TRIAL AY FE vine, PREE 
. 
SAVE MONEY. Saeeurotee te 
prices. New Bi cles at reduced prices and 400 sec 
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a Usefull Articles at Half Price, include 
Hi Blacksmiths 
Machines, Dogri Te SOALE 00, CHIOAG®, ILLS. 
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CATALOGUR !} fe Address, T ypewemer De- 
partment, MF. Boston, New York, Chicago. 


FOR THE BOYS! 


VICTOR . JUNIOR, 


far the best boys’ bicy- | 
cleinthe parnet. Prices | 





We manufacture to sel) wonderfull y reduced. 
direct_to private parties, Send for,, “Special Jr. | 
and ‘Delt ver Free of Circula 
points inthe United States, © Send OVERMAN WHEEL C0, 
fr., 62-64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago. Ill. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





undoubtedly caused by a different grouping into mol- ms E BA cu RVER, 4 ic. 
ecules of the atoms of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen| CENTS »PASE,BP LL.& ver” you can pil e285. 
of which the ey are composed, which is effected by the vines —bs if ot eter than » profes eo ind 
sulphuric aci ‘Scurve. The “Curver” gives a greater rotation 
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WOODEN-LEGGED 


About thirty years ago a humane Vermonter, by 
the name of Tewksbury, took pity on a small dog 
of ur.certain breed, one of whose fore-legs had been 
crushed by the wheel of a wagon. Being something 
of a surgeon, Mr. Tewksbury carefully amputated the 
crushed leg, and, when the wound was healed, pro- 
vided the dog with a light and strong wooden leg. 


In the course of time the dog, which was a very 
intelligent little animal, became aware that he could | 
rest his weight upon this wooden leg, and use it for | 
all ordinary purposes, and that, whi e it was not as 
good as either of the other three legs, it was better 
than no le 

In walking or trotting, Mr. Tewksbury’s dog always 
used his wooden leg. If, however, he had occasion 
to do any leaping or fast running, 


ANIMALS. 


cause. We Reerebests 
Ape from 
Sata tree & Ri ust. HATARD & 60. 









a4 = for Fountain a sen 


ready, cared "or jie: ng, SAPvanesrs 


AIN PEN CO., Boston, Mass, 





or to show in any 
way especial nimbleness, with w Mich the stiffness of 
his artitic ficial limb would have interfered, he held up PLUSH ES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send tor our ur prices and 
spmplcs. ee 10 cents warts, A for 
and we will se 

30 pine = camplon no two colors same ng you . 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to rel 
pee es throughout the "eaatea 

for ares. | The new- 
est styles f goods at 
— rt No mone’ 


the wooden leg gracefully, and leaped or ran on the 
othe y 4 lived good old d 

e do ved toa re) e, respected and 
admired ty all who knew him. His, rrateful Yon 
for mankind in general, and for . Tewksbur 
particular, was the most marked soupare of his c ~ 
acter. 

As his fame never spread abroad, it is quite certain 
that his case did not suggest the similar kindness 
toward a cat on the a of a gentleman named 
McGrath, of Woodford, Kentucky, an account of 
which is given in a Louisville newspaper. 

In the case of Mr. McGrath’s cat, however, the 
providing of the wooden leg was not to repair an 



















accident, but to supply a natural deficiency. The ey are rece ed. 
ved. 

cat, it is ‘said, was born with oy three legs. Instead Roobl No obligation te o Keep goods if 

of drowning it forthwith, some men would have actory. or circ. 

done, Mr. McGrath carefully nourished the three- JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St., 


le legged kitten, and when it was weaned, he made and | 
fully ap Boston, Mass. 


lied a light but durable wooden leg where 
the fourth | eg was es 

Little by ilitle the wooden limb adjusted itself to | 
the cat’s parts, and the cat, in its turn, became accus. | 
tomed to the leg. The Kentuck newspaper which 
acquaints the world with this curious feat of surgery 
asserts that the animal uses its artificial leg with the 
same ease and dexterity with which it uses the other 
three. Itis also asserted—and this is the most re- 
pe of the story, almost too remarkable to 
be believed —that when this cat catches a mouse, it | 
does not tear it with its claws and teeth, as other 
cats do, but strikes it a sharp blow with its wooden 
leg, killing its prey on the spot. 








G t 
Are unequaled for m1 smooth, tough leads. 
If yourstationer does not keepthem, mention Vouth’sCom- 
mion and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 
.» Jersey City,N.J., for samples worth doubleth: 
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HAVING A HOBBY. 


A man who has a hobby is apt to have more or less 
enthusiasm, which makes labor more endurable and 
recreation more enjoyable. On this point The Scien- 
tific American has a suggestion which is well worth 
heeding. 


Many young men ride a mechanical hobby, and are 
often building experimental machines, and. making 
“young” steam-engines. To such men, electricity 
offers a most enticing field. There is no end to the 
directions in which thought may be profitably turned 
= connection with electricity. Wel developed as it 

electricity is as yet an Timort unknown thing, 
whieh will — lifetimes of study for its full under. 
standing. yng = | is the future wer of the 
world, as it has always been its life, although un- 
known and uncomprehended for 








es. 

That a young man should waste hours and days of adress, rx Price: 
his life in doing worse than nothing, when he has LY amt N. 3 
such a field before him, 3 pees tobe believed, but at Y- 





it is a disgraceful fact. at reams men awake to the 
idea that the adv le of the world depends upon 
them personally; that the years to come may be 
better or worse as they choose to study or to be idle. 
Then they will quit beer-drinking, dice-shaking, and 
card-shuffling, to avail themselves of the privileges 
before them. 

A man may be about what he makes himself nowa- 
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days. If he chooses to become a sot, the way is open 52-page jeand circular, 

if he chooses to become a power in’the land, he ean to purchase 4 ym am SYRACUSE, tae 

do so by going to work in the right direction and BRADLEY & 60, s bonne om a a 
keeping at it. ‘ denon Sudbury St, Boston. 
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1f-measurement 
LUMBIA OUSTOM PANTS 00... 140-44 w. 
Wash. 8t., Chicago. Refer, Commercial ial Nat'l Bk.Chic 
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Use Only 
BROWN ’S ) on your 
FRENCH | ™* 
DRESSING | Shoes 


Sold by all Dealers. 








FOR LADIES. 


~ FRANK B. BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


UPWARDS YEARS 
‘We have made and solu 


HARNESS 


TO DEALERS. 
we are ening direct to the 


consumers, saving the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and yealers’ profits. 
Write forillustrated catalogue and prices, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY f MFG. MFG: CO., 


“pR.LYON's 












OWDE 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and pe the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Weasastix Tube. 2% cts. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address _Dr. IL. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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“What! Cosas yt Bunions all e ?”” 
the arene 3 HAN- 


“Yes, I my, rows 
SON’S CO. w walk w 
HANSON'S. 
MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some ame oy is just as good 5 send y 
mail to W. T. Hanson & ey henectad y,N. 

Every box BY. warranted or money refunded. 


Price, 15 aoe 25 cents. 
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Bigs sbee Seamless 
Shiela is the orth dress shield 
which | igen the he 
ments as well 
Ladies can avoid tt the ee of 
sewing in the ordinary PS 
which are constan ripping 
out and save money tr ah ay. 
\ ing one pois eo of - +4 - 8 
for all their 
worn next the a A~ 
) keeping corset and ae 
sweet and clean. The o 






Patented fect Dress Shield made. mt Dar 
ry Goods Dealer does not keep 

May 20, our Shields, send 38c. for sam- 
1890. 4 pair. All sizes; send meas- 


re of arm’s eye. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 








oublethe money 





THE E HARTFORD SAFETY. 


THE BEST $100 BICYCLE MADE. 


Can b ted to fi 
mabe nates falizters mas * 7 


HARTFORD C CYCLE oo., 
HARTFORD, CONN 












FOR THE 


HAIR & SKIN 


Anelegant dressing ex. 
quisitely perfumed, re. 
movesallimpurities from 


ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 


eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 





EVERY LADY | 
WANTS A SILK DRESS. 


This is your 
opportunity. A 
w Depart- 

Silks direct 


Consumer. 


CHAFFEE’S 
Dress Silks 


aresold by all first- 


class deale 
throughout the 
Ss. is enables 


every lady to look 
at our goods be- 
fore purchasing. 


We warrant 
all our goods as 
represented. Each 
piece bearing our 
TRADE-MARK and 
WARRANTEE, that 
can be plainly 
seen by every pur- 
chaser. We are 
the OLDEST SILK 
MANUFACTURERS iD 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 5U 
years’ experience. 


We guaran- 
tee CHAFFEE’S 
Dress SiLks for 
ae of color, 

rior finish 
oma wearing que al- 


make of BLACK 
SiLKs in the 
world. 


We are manu 
facturers of er 





black only. 


bye | Pe does not keep our goods, send to 
‘urnish you samples of all our 


am f yous tans 


styles TREE, w with prices. 


0. S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 


We want a reliable woman in every 
County to establish a Corset P arlor 


LADIE for the sale of Dr. NICHOLS’ CELE- 


BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. Wages, $4) 








and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Draggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 











to 6% per month and expenses. We furnish complete 
tock on consignment. -. Semeee Corset free, cou. 
| ait ditionally (see terms). Send 2 poste e for sampk e 
and terms. Nichols & Con, $ + 4th St., New York. 





